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“My boy lost $150.00 in lint 
and 175 bushels of good seed 
on his 5 acres by not using 


EXTRA POTASH’ 


R. BEASON’S young son grows cotton 

in connection with his Smith- Hughes 
vocational work, fertilizing it with 500 pounds 
of 10-4-2 per acre at planting, and a top-dress- 
ing of 150 pounds of nitrate of soda. Mr. 
Beason is convinced that his son lost money by 
not using a few dollars worth of muriate of 
potash as top-dressing. © 


He said: ‘‘Thirty-six of my neighbors and I 
top-dressed our cotton with potash in 1929, 
and we found it paid handsome returns. The 
extra potash increased yields, made bigger 
bolls and better lint. The cotton was much 
easier to pick. I produced 40 bales, each weigh- 
ing over 500 pounds, on 45 acres.’’ 


Mr. C. H. Workman, who also resides in 
Spartanburg County, S. C., said: ““My neigh- 
bor, Charlie Beason, tested potash as a top- 
dresser for cotton in 1928 with wonderful 
results. I am sure that his work will mean 
thousands of dollars to the people of our com- 
munity. I top-dressed my cotton with potash 
in 1929 in addition to 5% potash used at plant- 
ing, and made a bale per acre on 160 acres.” 


Plan Now to Collect Extra Cash! 


Mr. Beason’s son saved a few dollars in 
extra potash, but he lost a lot of cotton. It is 
false economy to go to all of the expense and 
trouble of growing any crop, and then not use 
enough potash to let it pay you as much as it 
should, when potash is so cheap. You still have 
plenty of time to plan to use the extra potash 
that your crops need to pay you extra cash. 


In field tests on more than 1,000 farms in 
10 southern states during the last three years, 
in which extra potash was tried on cotton, to- 
bacco, peanuts, corn, small grains, fruit, pota- 
toes and general truck, farmers discovered 
that these crops can use with excellent profit 
an average of three times as much! potash as 
they have received in the past. 


Extra 





POTASH 


‘“‘Extra potash pays extra cash’’ is a slogan wherever 
extra potash is used. at planting or as top-dressing. 





says 
CHARLIE 
BEASON 


of 
Woodruff 
S. C. 








Ask your fertilizer dealer about his nitrogen- 
potash top-dresser. If he cannot supply you, 
top-dress your cotton with 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre on sandy soils, or 
with 50 pounds of muriate per acre on clay 
soils. Apply the potash top-dresser with your 
nitrogen top-dresser. 


For tobacco top-dress within two weeks 
after setting with 100 pounds of sulphate of 
potash or, where sand drown occurs— 200 
pounds of sulphate of potash-magnesia per 
acre. Top-dress peanuts with 100 pounds of 
muriate per acre, corn with 50 pounds of 
muriate, and sweet and Irish potatoes with 
200 pounds of muriate or sulphate of potash 
per acre. Potash is cheap and potash pays! 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Building. Atlanta, Georgia 
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OANS for farmers in storm- 

4 stricken areas are now available 


in a number of counties of Georgia 
and Alabama. Burke and Hart coun- 
ties, Georgia, have been allotted $19.- 
000 each. Houston County, Alabama, 
has a quota of $50,000. Coffee Coun- 
ty’s quota is $30,000. Fourteen thou- 
sand dollars goes to Elbert County, 
Georgia, while Taylor County, Geor- 
gia, gets only $8,000. Brook’s share js 
$5,000, and Turner gets the same. 

A carload of registered Hereford 
bulls was distributed throughout 
Baldwin County, Alabama, recently. 

Forty-one 4-H pig club boys of Lec 
County, Alabama, were entertained 
by the Opelika Kiwanis Club recently 
at the regular weekly luncheon. 

Satisfactory progress is being made 
on the branch experiment station in 
Baldwin County, Alabama. The build- 
ings are going up rapidly and the 
work of clearing the land is progress- 
ing, though less rapidly. 

Two carloads of turnips per day 
are being shipped from Pavo, Geor- 
gia, to Georgia and Florida markets. 
Prices received are fair and show some 
signs of improvement. Most of the 
turnips were grown by one man, H. 
G. Ballard. 

Winners of $50 awarded by the 
Florida Federation of Women’s Club; 
to 4-H club girls have been announc- 


ed. They are Anna Ralerson, Ala- 
chua, Alachua County, and Lena Ben- 
nett, Lake Butler, Union County. 


Miss Ralerson excelled in gardening 
and canning while Miss Bennett's out- 
standing work was with poultry. 


Adjustment has been made of exist- 





Cxtra (ash 


ing regulations in fruit fly area to 
| permit the ripening of tomatoes for 
| canning purposes. 
| A crop of approximately 100 cars 
of strawberries from state convict 
farm near Atmore, Alabama, is in 
prospect. Three hundred prisoners 
have been transferred to the farm 
from Kilby and Speigner to assist in 
the harvesting of the berries. 

L. M. Hollingsworth, county agent 
of Randolph County, Alabama, has 
just completed his drive for 4-H clu» 
organization with gratifying success. 
Thirteen clubs have been organized 
with a total membership of 400. 

The recent annual rally of Lauder- 
dale 4-H boys and girls was a great 
success. More than 500 clubsters were 
present and a varied program of in- 
spiration, entertainment, and educa- 
tion was provided for them. 

As an example of the effort to make 
Dixie “A land of beauty,” we cite the 
planting of 212 azaleas at Quitman, 
Georgia. Various civic and social or- 
ganizations contributed to the fund 
for their purchase. 

A new course which promises to be 
of much practical value has been i- 
augurated in the College of Agricul- 
ture of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. It is one for the training of 
students as leaders or managers ™ 
boll weevil control. Fifty-two stu 
dents have enrolled and are meeting 
four evenings a week for instruction. 

Baldwin County farmers are the 
most prosperous of any in Alabama, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by Mr. Gist. 
The average income per farm residen: 
was $497 in 1929. 

Madison County led Alabama cout 
ties with a total of 57,245 bales of cot 
ton ginned in 1929, according to the final 
ginning report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Other Nort 
Alabama counties came next—Marshall 
second with 50,549 bales, and Limestone 
third with 45,277 bales. ; 

Sixteen students of vocational agi 
culture at the Beauregard School in Lee 
County, Alabama, have formed a chap- 
j ter of the F. F. A 
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Financing Purchase of Dairy Cows 


This County Aids in Expansion But Not in Start of Dairy Industry 


Richmond in 1921 faced one of two alternatives. 

Either the old cotton system had to be discarded, 
or farm lands must be listed as liabilities instead of 
assets. There was no escape from solving this problem 
in one way or another. 

I came to the county in 1919, when prices for farm 
products had sent land values booming and had put the 
agricultural industry on the highest economic position 
it had ever occupied. Naturally, we were all nonplused 
by the events of the next few years. Prices of cotton 
dipped lower. Other farm goods declined rapidly. The 
farming industry in our particular county, and in oth- 
ers in the territory, seemed headed for ruin, carrying 
with it the city of Augusta with 55,000 people and hosts 
of small merchants, many banks, and business houses 
which for years had subsisted by farm trade. 

For several years we groped in the dark trying to 
find a sane solution of the situation. Early, of course, 
it was recognized that the making of a farmer 
from a planter into a stock raiser was essential. 
But that was easier said than done. It was not 
a matter of simply ordering out a few acres of 
cotton and ordering in a few head of cattle. 
The farmer in our section was not essentially 
a cattle raiser. He had no background of live- 
stock experience on which to proceed. He had 
always kept a cow or so to furnish milk for the 
family, and when the cow took time off to 
calve, he was content to do without butter and 
milk for a few weeks. 


Le other counties in the Georgia Cotton Belt, 


For five years the county agent, the newspapers, and 
civic bodies, who foresaw the only solution of-the prob- 
lem, struggled resolutely with the cow, hog, and hen 
program. We had to teach the dairy business from the 
ground up. The necessity of proceeding slowly, as I 
look back over it now, was a blessing rather than a 
handicap. It weeded out many who would have brought 
on the market dairy products inferior in quality, and 
which would have depressed the price for the ones who 
were producing a quality product. 

The city health authorities were clamoring for more 
milk, better milk, and for a greater variety of dairy 
Products. Butter was shipped in by the carload from 
the dairy states. Canned milk was substituted for the 
fresh article on hundreds of Augusta tables. Far from 
being a city which had more milk than the market could 
use, there was in Richmond County up to very recently 
an actual shortage of milk. As recently as two years 
ago an ice cream plant had to have its milk shipped in 
from Vj irginia. 

Naturally, the prospects for an intelligently con- 
ducted dairy farm were rosy. It did not mean, how- 
ever, as many dairymen have learned by the old school 
of experience, that there was a gold mine just beneath 
the surface. The cotton farmer could not be trans- 
formed into a dairyman over night. 


II 
For five long years we hammered into the heads of 
€ farmers the cow, hog, and hen slogan. It finally 
San to bear fruit all over the territory. Many were 
Starting out on a small scale and trying to build up a 
siness out of what little they could make. A market 

d to be developed and cows had to be obtained to 
Supply the need of the growing industry. 

That brought us squarely up against the problem 
Which faces anyone who contemplates expansion. The 
ternal question of finances was upon us. Living from 
to mouth for several years; with no training in the 


th 


eMiry business; with practically every dollar to be made.. 





By? BRIGHT McCONNELL 


County Agent, Richmond County, Georgia 


off the crop pledged to bank and factor months before 
it was secure; and with no prospects of early recovery, 
the farmers were unable to go into the open market 
and buy cattle, paying cash for them. Nor were the 
banks anxious to advance money on notes secured by 
chattel mortgages. 

With the situation thus cramped, we found ourselves 
on the verge of a promising expansion of the dairy busi- 
ness without sufficient money to carry through. Those 
farmers who had herds of cattle, mostly in small num- 
bers, were not accumulating a reserve fast enough to 
expand. Their yield from, say, three cows, was not 
enough to save money to buy any additional. Living 
expenses ate up the profits, 

Il 

After much deliberation, I went 
to I. S. Ferguson, vice-president of 
the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, and Chas. H. Phinizy, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Railroad Bank, 
in the latter part of 1926, and 
broached the problem to them. 
Both were thoroughly convinced 
that the agricultural progress of 
this section depended on the rapid- 
ity with which it could be trans- 
formed from a field crop basis to a 
Both were ready to codperate in any sound 
financial way with a program which would give a 
sound, logical expansion to the dairy industry. 


cattle basis. 


After going over the situation, it was decided that 
several principles must be followed. These principles 
included the following points :— 

1. Insistence on full information about any prospective re- 
ceiver of a loan, 


2, A thorough check up by a committee which would en- 


dorse the application only after careful consideration. 
3. Insistence on supervision of the disposal of the product. 


4. No new ventures into the dairy business were to be 
financed through the plan, but the logical line was expansion 
among the farmers who had already laid a foundation. 


5. The purchase only of good milk stock. 


6. An educational program aided by persistent publicity, 
coéperation with city board of health officials and personal 
work, which would keep the industry on a sound basis. 


7. Building up a market for the product. 

The original committee consisted of John R. Mc- 
Elmurray, one of Georgia’s Master Farmers, as chair- 
man; W. D. Nelson; W. A. McColloch; Alf. L. Tray- 
lor, later a member of the legislative delegation from 
Richmond County; George A. Sanchen, then head of 
the Georgia-Carolina Dairy Products and now vice- 
president of Foremost Dairies, Inc.; L. S. Moody, 
executive secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Augusta; L. H. Nelson, assistant county agent, and 
Bright McConnell, county agent. These men were not 
publicly announced, but received and passed on all 
applications which were made through the county 
agent’s office. 

IV 

To secure full information about the prospective ap- 
plicants, a model blank was prepared which gave, in 
succinct form, information desired. The age of the ap- 
plicant was of course important, as well as his state 
of health. The number of acres in the farm, whether 
it was owned, the number of dependent children, amount 
of mortgage, and length of time the applicant had lived 
at his given address—all this information was also 
thought essential. 


The number, of. cows already owned and their kind 


so a alii aa 





and producing qualities was deemed important. How 
the applicant intended to dispose of his milk and cream, 
other principal crops, and what percentage of his sales 
he could apply to liquidating the debt was also essential. 
Whether feed was raised at home was asked. If the 
applicant did not do this, he was pledged to do so be- 
fore the loan was approved. Finally he was asked if he 
would agree to keep his herd properly bred, and raise 
heifer calves for dairy purposes. He was also asked if 
he would agree to raise sufficient hogs to consume the 
skimmilk. 

With this information as a basis, the committee went 
out and quietly checked up on the matter. If it was 
approved, the bank advanced the amount of the loan, 
basing the amount on the number of cows and securing 
it by a mortgage on the cows already owned and on 
those purchased. For instance, a farmer with three 
good cows could buy three more. 
cows could buy two. After the number of cows passed 
a fairly high figure, the proportion of advance was les- 
sened, as it was felt that with ten or more cows a well 
run dairy farm ought to take care of its expansion 
without outside assistance. 


Vv 


The recommendation of the committee was always 
followed out by the banks and so good have been the 
results that although more than 45 dairymen have pur- 
chased in the past four years 425 cows by the codpera- 
tive method, there has never been a single cent lost to 
the banks. The plan has worked to perfection from 
this standpoint. 

The payments were always, unless some reason for 
the contrary was advanced, spread out over a period of 
10 months. For instance, a farmer purchasing five cows 
at $100 each would turn’in $50 monthly and interest, 
paying for his additional herd in ten months. With ten 
cows, he could easily do this. With five cows, however, 
he would not have been able to save enough in two 
years to have bought the additional five. Living ex- 
penses would have cut too deeply into the profits. 

To develop the market in an orderly fashion and to 
check up on the disposal of the income in its proper way, 
the banks felt that some supervision should be exer- 
cised over the disposal of the cream and milk. This 
was done not in any arbitrary manner, but by means of 
advice and codperation. The county agent’s office 
worked hand in hand with the dairy farmers in seek- 
ing a well ordered method of disposing of the cream 
and in establishing routes and markets. Recently, whole- 
sale milk producers, who sell to a pasteurizing and ice 
cream plant maintained by the Foremost Dairies, have 
been organized as well as the 62 dairymen selling milk 
at retail. This orderly disposition has never been a 
serious problem, when all angles are considered. 


VI 


The bankers were unwilling, and we agreed with 
them, to finance new ventures into the dairy business. 
It was felt that the dairy business is not something into 
which a man must venture without experience and train- 
ing. The farmers already in had learned it by the bit- 
ter school of experience. They knew its struggles and 
its hardships; the necessity for strictest attention to de- 
tail; the fact that it is a 365-day per year proposition; 
that it requires much study and expensive machinefy’; 
that intelligent cost accounting is as necessary as in any 
business, and that anyone who thought a golden stream 
would return in the wake of the milk .bottle was in 
error. 

Consequently, only those farmers who had cattle al- 
ready and were in the dairy business were included. If 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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WHEN SHALL WE HAVE A SUCCESSFUL 
COTTON PICKER? 


HE cotton picker is a machine for which people 
| have been waiting with great expectation for 
years. A successful cotton picker will just about 
revolutionize cotton growing. It will greatly cut the cost 
of growing the crop and it may also mean a temporary 
overproduction of cotton. However, it would not be 
long before the South would adjust itself to the de- 
mands of the world for cotton cloth, and the net result 
of the introduction of such a machine will be good. It 
will free thousands of boys and girls and farm women 
from the slavish toil of the cotton fields. 

Each of the various types of pickers now being experi- 
mented with has its strong and weak’ points. Of the 
pickers that have been demonstrated in recent years, 
it seems to us that the spindle type comes very near 
being a success. These machines will pick prac- 
tically all the cotton, and they do not require any 
manual labor in directing and handling the picker 
unit. Our idea is that the average cotton grower 
will not look with favor on any machine that compels 
him to work pretty hard in “helping” the machine 
gather the crop. The spindle type machine is so de- 
signed that the operator is required to do nothing more 
than steer and drive the tractor or team which is fur- 
nishing. the power. 

The weakness of the spindle type machine is that 
there is a certain amount of trash taken in with the 
cotton, which becomes mixed with the lint and is very 
hard to remove with the cleaning equipment at the 
average gin. Then these cotton spindles become some- 
what sticky and gummy from coming in contact with 
the plant juices. Many of these machines are rather 
heavy and expensive. 

The picker that uses small, revolving, curved, me- 
tallic fingers to twist and pull the cotton from the boll 
also does a good job. It removes the cotton from the 
boll quite well and the releasing of the cotton from 
the fingers is quite positive and easy. The main ob- 
jection to this machine, according to one competent 
observer, is that as the picking arm starts to leave the 
plant on the rear part of its travel! around the eclipse, 
it whips through the branches and leaves and tears and 
somewhat injures the plant. 

The small power-driven cotton picker that uses re- 
volving wheel wipers installed in a picker head at the 
end of two flexible tubes does a good job of picking. 
We saw the machine at a state fair last fall and were 
impressed by the fact that it picked the cotton and 
picked it without lowering the grade. However, the 
question arises in our mind as to whether it eliminates 
very much of the labor that goes with the hand-picking 
of cotton. Could not two good average cotton pickers, 
‘picking by hand, pick almost as much cotton as the two 
men who use this machine? Furthermore, we imagine 
that a man stooping over all day long in handling the 
nozzle of this machine would be just about as tired 
after a day’s work as the man who had picked by hand. 
We are not condemning this machine. We merely 
raise these questions. Further trial is, needed to settle 
these points. 

The objections to the vacuum pickers are similar 
to those lodged against the machine discussed in the 
immediately preceding paragraph. The vacuum picker 
also has the disadvantage of the difficulty and expense 
of keeping a vacuum in the tanks and the time lost in 
putting in and removing the bags from the tanks. 

These are some of the merits and demerits of these 
various type cotton pickers. Much time, effort, and 
expense are being put into the manufacture of cotton 
pickers, and we are inclined to the belief that the suc- 
cessful cotton picker is just around the corner. 


ADVISE WITH YOUR BANKER 


UITE recently we heard F. M. Law, president 

of one of the large banks of Houston, Texas, 

in presenting the advantages of Houston for 
the location of the headquarters of the American Cot- 
ton Codperative Association (the big farmers’ cotton 
sales corporation) say, “Bankers as a rule do not take 
the interest in agriculture they should. Some years 
ago I reached this conclusion,” said Mr. Law, “and I 
followed it up with the bankers of Texas as individ- 
uals, in their group meetings, and in the State Bankers’ 
Association meetings. This attitude of Texas bankers 
toward farming has undergone a great change in just 
a short time. Many of our bankers are now not only 


sympathetic in their attitude toward the farming in- 
dustry of their sections, but take an active part with 


the county and home demonstration agents and leading 
farmers in making and carrying out the programs of 
work for the betterment of the various counties. Texas 
is an agricultural state, as most of the South is agri- 
cultural, and its main resources come from farming. 
Southern bankers need to be farm-minded in the inter- 
est of their states and counties, as well as in the inter- 
est of their banks.” 

Mr. Law is also president of the board of trustees of 
the State Agricultural College of Texas. One man oi 
vision, persistence, and influence can do a wonderful 
part in creating a right attitude toward an industry in 
a state, and the farming industry needs this helpful and 
sympathetic support of our bankers throughout the 
South, and, in fact, in the entire country at this time. 


Locally there are many bankers who stand out as 
examples of leaders who have been the main factors in 
remaking the agriculture of their communities or coun- 
ties, or in putting farming on a more prosperous basis. 
This leadership invariably results in increased deposits 
and business for their banks. Other lines of business 
are benefited in the same way. 

It is more difficult to perform this service for an en- 
tire state, but it is all the more necessary and worth 
while that it be done for agriculture, as agriculture is 
the South’s main source of income. 

Farmers as individuals can increase this banker in- 
terest in farming by advising with their local bankers 
in their financial matters. Many local bankers will 
come to have a sympathetic interest in farming if ap- 
proached in the right way to advise and help individual 
farmers in arranging the finances for their farming 
operations. 


WAREHOUSING HEAVEN-SENT BLESSINGS 


E WERE talking about the weather when out 
in Arizona last summer and our new friend, 
a crop, fruit, and stock man, said :— 


“The little rain we have here (rarely more than 
fifteen inches in a year) does more harm than 
good. We cannot control the time of the day or 
even the day of its arrival. We never know how 
much we will get and now we pay no more atten- 
tion to rain in our cropping system than we do to 
dew. We would be better off if we never had 
rain. We warehouse both water and cotton. When 
a cotton mill offers us our price we sell, whether 
it be to Europe, Japan, or the United States. Our 
water warehouse is up yonder at the other end of 
that canal. We get water on our crop land as we 
get light in our homes, places of business, and 
factories—we turn a switch or press a button.” 


“Warehousing water!” We like the phrase. Ware- 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: The 
Gamble of Tobacco Marketing 


HE absolute folly of the present mile-a- 

minute auction system of tobacco market- 

ing could hardly be more conclusively dem- 
onstrated than in the figures given in the 
chart odeiow. 

On the farm of the president of The Progressive 
Farmer Company last fall, a tenant of long experi- 
ence, after carefully grading his tobacco in standard 
fashion, divided each pile into two parts with the 
result that on the same market the same day each 
split pile showed the following amazing variations in 
price (or at least they would be amazing if everyone 
did not already acknowledge that the present auction 
system of selling tobacco is the very worst gamble 
to which growers of any standard commodity must 


submit). Here are the figures:— 
IoT No. 1 1/2/$10.00 CWT 


1/2[ $15.00 CUT 


LOT No. 2 { +7222 cwr] 


1/2| $15.00 cwr | 























Lot wo. 3 J 1/2[$15.00 cwr _ 
[Me 20.00 cwr | 
tot wo. 4 | 2/2[ $20.00 cwr } 
{ ab gee82 Cwr } 





LOT NO. 5 1/2/910.00 CWT 
1/2{$10.75 cwr 
1/2[$i2.50 cur] 

LOT NO. 6 

{ epee 


» §1/2[$17.00 cwr 
1/2| $23.00 CWT 
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LOT No. 
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If the buyers were right in the lower prices, then 
were they fools in paying the higher price for iden- 
tically the same tobacco? Or if the buyers only paid 
what was right when they gave the higher prices, how 
shamefully the farmer was robbed by being forced to 
take the lower prices for the same grade the same day! 











—— 


housing water simply means storing the surplus until 
time of need; orderly use; avoiding injury from water 
excesses—using wisely and economically a natural re- 
source that causes death and destruction when unused 
surpluses accumulate and are not controlled. The 
principle and the effect is the same when cotton, to- 
bacco, grain, and other farm products are warehoused 
or stored for time of need and not dumped on a flooded 
market. “Warehousing water” does away with disas- 
ters that come from flood and drouth; warehousing 
crops avoids the excesses and deficiencies of over- 
production and underproduction. Both establish order, 
the first law of nature. 


The aim of the Federal Farm Board is to help codp- 
eratives establish a national system of warehousing 
crops and then feeding them to the market under a 
policy of regulation as careful as that our Arizona 
friends use in irrigating their fields. 


AS THINGS LOOK TO US 


UGENE BUTLER, editor of our Texas Edi- 
E tion, has calculated that the reduction in cotton 

acreage in that state will be small—probably 
about 5 per cent. Which, it seems to us, is another 
potent reason why farmers of the Southeast should 
put more dependence in other crops this year. . . . The 
Southern Forestry Congress meeting in Memphis last 
week suggested that reforestation be made an active 
work of Southern lumbermen. Even if Southern farm- 
ers would only quit their annual spring burnings we 
would have taken a long step forward.... J And now 
the chemists say that xylose, a sugar that formerly 
cost as high as $100 a pound, may be produced from 
cotton seed for 5 cents a pound. .. . Anent the general 
growth of interest in raising rabbits, a thoroughly re- 
liable breeder tells us that domestic rabbit meat makes 
the best chicken salad you ever tasted! 
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dustry, United States Department of Agricul- 

ture, reiterates a point made by J. H. McClain 
in our recent interview with him. “Investigations by 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry,” says Mr. Reed, “show 
that cows in the Southern 
States are fed more grain 
per year than cows in the 
main dairy sections of the 
United States. In the sections of the South which 
have the greatest possibilities for producing legumes, 
dairymen may well follow the example of dairymen in 
the alfalfa belt of the West. If Southern cows re- 
ceived all the alfalfa, soybean, lespedeza, peanut, or 
other legume hay that they could consume from the 
time of frost until pastures are ready, their income 
over cost of feed in most cases would increase ma- 
terially.” 


O E. REED, Chief of the Bureau of Dairy In- 


SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN 
SHOULD USE LESS GRAIN, 
MORE LEGUME HAY 


x * * 


Mr. Reed also recommends the silo to dairymen and 
points out that corn and sorghum, the best silage crops 

grown, can be grown abun- 
R dantly in the South. Some 

excellent pastures are avail- 

able in the South, but tt 
appears that the farmer of the Cotton Belt will need 
to seed and care for his pastures much the same as 
other crops. Mr. Reed cited a report of one Georgi 
farmer who obtained an average of twenty pounds 0 
milk a day from a herd of about twenty cows and 
spent only about $4-a week for feed. He raised such 
crops as corn, alfalfa, and barley and needed little suP- 
plementary feed. 


Mr. Reed also emphasizes the importance of increas 
ing the consumption of dairy products generally and in 
the South specifically. “Per capita consumption 0 
dairy products,” he said, “is decidedly lower im the 
South, especially on the farms, than in the Unit 
States as a whole. When the farm family uses plenty 
of milk, cream, and butter which is produced on te 
farm, the expenditures for other foods is reduced ma- 
terially and the diet is greatly improved.” 

he best 


He emphasizes the importance of following t i 
practice in producing clean milk, both as a matter o 
good business and in fairness to the consumers. st 
producer who has to be forced to adopt methods 

will result in good, clean milk is, an 
main, a liability to the dairy industry.” : 


SOUTH SHOULD USE 
MORE MILK AND BUTTE 
ON THE FARM 
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What Shall We Do About Taxes? 7 


United States now the sub- 
ject of farm taxation is be- 
ing discussed. 

During the period of World War inflation salaries 
went up and expenditures went up. For the most part 
they have not yet come down. 

But farm income has come 
down. And consequently the farm 
tax burden is heavy. Almost 
everywhere farmers are asking 
how the whole system can be re- 
formed. And by way of an- 
swer we wish to present a few 
suggestions. . 


Pitted states all over the 


Most just and least injurious 
of all taxes is the inheritance tax. 
In all cases of inheritance tax, so far as we know, 
little or no tax is levied on the amount necessary to 
provide a decent living for a man’s widow and to edu- 
cate his children. But on amounts in excess of this 
minimum the average state might well levy from two 
to ten times as much as it now does—and just to this 
extent relieve other sources of taxation. Every man 
who has bought a gallon of his kerosene or gasoline 
has helped make Rockefeller rich, and nobody can 
claim that Rockefeller has actually rendered any ser- 
vice to humanity sufficient to justify his vast accumu- 
lations. The government at his death therefore will, 
and ought to, take a large part of his wealth by means 
of the inheritance tax and use it for the benefit of the 
people from whom it was taken. 

In like manner the great merchant or the great man- 
ufacturer has grown rich on the patronage of the people, 
and since the state must have money from somewhere, 
the wisest and justest thing to do is to take a larger 
portion of it from those who will feel the burden least 
and as largely as possible from those who have not 
themselves earned the wealth they possess (which 
means those who have become wealthy by inheritance). 
Of all too many such persons it may be said that “they 
toil not, neither do they spin and yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these,” and in a 
very high percentage of such cases the inheritance of 
a great fortune spoils rather than helps the young 
people receiving it. 





CLARENCE POB 


Next to inheritance taxes the most justifiable sources 
of taxation are incomes—and here again an earned in- 
come should be taxed more lightly than an unearned 
income. And if a state has to choose between bearing 
tather heavily on incomes or on inheritances, we be- 
lieve it should be inheritances. While they are alive 
and at work, it is not well to put too heavy a burden 
of taxation on our captains of industry who have 
carved out their own fortunes. Such men are not 
likely to be very wasteful; and they generally re-invest 
their profits in their factories, railroads, stores, shops, 
etc, in such a way as to create more wealth for the 
State. But exactly the opposite thing is likely to be 
true of the young men and young women who fall 
heir to fortunes they have not earned. 

Ill 

The buildings and like improvements on all land should 
be assessed for taxation separately from the land itself ; 
and then all land assessments should be published so as 
to let the people judge as to the righteousness of the as- 
sessed values. In the case of farm lands the rate per 
acre on each tract should be published, listing together 
all the farms, say, in a school district. In the case of 
town lots the rate per front foot should be published, 
and all lots on the same street listed together in order. 
By adopting this plan favoritism would be exposed, 
and the common tendency to assess large holdings at a 
lower rate than small holdings, which hag so largely 
Prevailed in the past, would be largely remedied. 

IV 

Before us now is a letter from a farmer discussing 
one of the most vicious of all features of our present 
fax system. He says :— 


“Our taxes for last year were just three times 
what they were the year before and they are higher 
this year than last. I asked the tax collector the 
feason and he said I had painted the house and 
Put up new fences and made other improvements.” 


Instead of discouraging improvements, taxes should 
80 levied as to encourage them. It is a disgrace to 
Intelligence of any state if a man who lets his land 

bully and wash away gets off with a lighter tax than 
#man who terraces his land, enriches it, and so saves 
it for the benefit of all future generations. It is a 
. Stace to a state if it does not so shape its tax poli- 
. 48 to encourage a man to beautify his home, paint 


Iowa, we believe, has re- 


ry 


Some Plans for Reducing the Burden 


Farmers Are Carrying 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


cently adopted a law which lowers the tax assessment 
on farms growing liberal acreages of legumes. It 
would be well if tax assessors could give a certain re- 
duction in taxes on land that is increasing in fertility, 
on houses properly painted and beautified by shrubbery 
and flowers, and on purebred livestock. 


Vv 


very Southern State, too, should deliberately set 
about the encouragement of home owning. Probably 
no other practicable plan would so surely effect this 
result as to exempt the first $1,000 or $2,000 in value 
of any home from all forms of taxation. Such a policy 
would encourage thrift and saving. Young people 
would say, “Here is a chance where we may save up 
$1,000 or $2,000, invest it in a home, and have that 
much free of all taxes.” The welfare of the state de- 
mands that a greater percentage of our people shall 
come to own the roof that shelters them. We are con- 
fident that other sources of taxation might well be 
found in sufficient degree to relieve the first $1,000 in 
the value of a home, and that in the long run thrift 
and saving would thereby be so encouraged as to leave the 
state richer rather than poorer as a result of this policy. 


VI 


Of all plans that have been proposed for reducing 
the tax burden on Southern farm lands we know noth- 
ing more promising than the plan advocated by the 
National Grange and by an increasing number of agri- 
cultural and educational leaders all over the South. 
By this plan $100,000,000 a year would be taken from 
Federal income taxes and redistributed to the states 
(on the basis of rural school population) for the sup- 
port of country schools (House Bill 2507 by Mr. Brand 
of Ohio). This would give the average Southern 
State $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year for public schools. 
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POEMS OF NATURE: “IN APPLE 
BLOSSOM TIME” 


ROM Harrisonburg, Va., a woman reader 
sends us these verses by Benjamin F. Leg- 
gett, athrill with the rapture of the season: 


Oh, the glory of the orchards when the apple is in 
bloom, E 

And a million swinging censers are spilling their 
perfume! 

When the maples stand a-quiver in their frills of ten- 
der green, 

And the busy robins building in their branches may 
e seen; 

When the dogwoods light the fringes of the woodland 
turning gray 

With the buds that swell to bursting at the airy touch 
of ay, 

And the wheat holds endless riot in the bladed ranks 
that run 

O’er the hillsides and the valleys, in the shadow and 


the sun, 

While the lark is in the clover, and the crimson- 
throated throng 

Are pouring all their melodies in their sweetest strains 
of song. 


5 
Q The lindens fling their banners out, the poplars laugh 
and play, 
i And the willows take a glory from the coming of the 
shadows pass 
Across the woven carpet of the soft, enameled grass; 
§ While the kildee’s call is ringing where the meadow 
runnels flow, 
Where the cowslips edge the shadows and the water- 
cresses grow, 
b While the marsh frogs in the hollows, and the black- 
i birds on the hills 
Are — with all the rapture the heart of Nature 
thrills— 
" And the circling bow of promise lightens every cloud 
i] of gloom— 
For earth has’ ne’er a gladder time than 
\] apple bloom. 


’mid the 


What airy grace of greening things the rolling land- 
scape s, 

With plume and tuft of tender leaves, a-feathering 
the hills! 

And far and wide the buttercups are mining all their 


gold, 

While dandelions star the grass with beauty as of old; 

And forth the wild birds pour at morn the sweetest 
wine of song, 

As if the world had never known a jarring note of 
wrong; 

For surly storms of winter again have flown away, 

And earth is all transfigured in the glory of the May, 

i bay her being full of rapture and a songful beat of 
rhyme— 

{ What ~" there like her gladness in the apple blossom 
time 

—Benjamin F. Leggett. 
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We should never advocate this 
measure as a_ special privilege 
for agriculture, but we do advo- 
cate it because we believe it is 
thoroughly just and equitable. We believe it is just 
because it is the patronage of the rural population 
which has largely enriched the great urban and manu- 
facturing centers of the nation. There is not a rural 
neighborhood in the South so remote that it is not 
sending its wealth to Detroit for automobiles or to 
Akron for tires, etc. It is only fair that a portion of 
the wealth congested in these metropolitan centers be 
redistributed to the region from which it was taken. 
It is a theory of democratic government that the 
strong should help bear the burdens of the weak, and 
agriculture is unable to support such a modern edu- 
cational system as its children are entitled to. And 
the case is made all the stronger by the fact that our 
country schools have had to train not only the citizen- 
ship of the country, but also the citizenship and even 
the leadership of the towns and cities. City schools do 
not train future citizens for the countryside, because 
the drift is from the farm to the city, but country 
people have spent countless millions on the education 
of boys and girls who have gone to the city for its 
further strengthening and enrichment. 


Such are a few opportunities for reforming our tax 
system as we see them. Let's insist on putting more 
of the tax burden on inheritances and incomes. Let’s 
insist on equality of assessments. Let’s try to exempt 
$1,000 on the ownership of a home. Let’s insist that 
land taxation encourage improvement rather than dis- 
courage it. And last but not least, let’s insist that the 
great urban centers that have largely drawn both their 
patronage and their citizenship from the country shall 
now help bear some part of the burden of supporting 
rural schools. 


Something to Read 


Ten Great American Business Men 


N UNUSUALLY interesting article appears in 
Av« North American Review for April. Edward 

A. Filene, the famous Boston merchant, him- 
self one of America’s greatest business men, lists 
“Ten Key Men of Business.” The list, with the quali- 
fications of each man as summarized by Mr. Filene, 
is as follows :— 


Henry Ford.—He has rendered the principle of exploita- 
tion archaic by demonstrating that more profits can be made 
by enriching people than by impoverishing them. This leads 
to the economic unity of the world, an understanding that 
nations must work for the prosperity of all other nations if 
there are to be world markets for any of them. 

Owen D. Young.—He has brought to bear on international 
relations the diplomacy of facts, and undermined the diplomacy 
of hate which decreed that the beaten side in the war should 
pay all its costs while it was deprived of the means of paying. 

Julius Rosenwald of Sears, Roebuck & Co.—He has been a 
pioneer in providing large-scale distribution for large-scale 
production, and his philanthropies are practical and helpful. 

Amadeo P. Giannmi.—Just as Henry Ford has proved it 
bad business to charge more than is necessary for a product, 
Giannini understands that it is bad banking to charge too 
much for bank services in the financing of business organiza- 
tions and reorganizations. 

Jesse Straus of Macy’s.—Though only at the beginning of 
his business career, he shows promise of becoming a “Ford 
of distribution” in lowering of prices and expanding the public 
buying power. 

Thomas P. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co.—Because of the 
spirit of cosmopolitanism, of world citizenship, with which he 
approaches questions of national and international finance. 

Daniel Willard.—In his reorganization of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad he has done wonders in dissipating the stupid 
notion of a necessary conflict between labor and capital. 

Thomas A. Edison.—Though not a “business man,” he is 
the father of many enormous businesses which have enriched 
the world. 

Charles F. Kettering of General Motors.—Though quite 
capable of managing his financial interests, he has hired a 
salaried expert to do this, thus releasing his own mind com- 
pletely for the solution of engineering problems. 

Herbert Hoover.—He has proved himself to be a superb 
leader of American business at a supreme moment in its 
evolution. 


AThought forthe Weck 


HERE is no more room in our healthy American 

life for the mere idler, for the man or the woman 

whose object it is throughout life to shirk the 
duties which life ought to bring. Life can mean noth- 
ing worth meaning, unless its prime aim is the doing 
of duty, the achievement of results worth achieving. 
A recent writer has finely said: “After all, the saddest 
thing that can happen to a man is to carry no burdens. 
To be bent under too great a load is bad; to be crushed 
by it is lamentable; but even in that there are possi- 
bilities that are glorious. But to carry no load at all 
—there is nothing in that. No one seems to arrive 
at any goal really worth reaching in this world who 
does not come to it heavy laden.”—President Theodore 
Roosevelt (1903). 
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HROUGH dairy improvement 
testing you learn your cows, and 
learn to feed them intelligently. 


Where will you find a bank that does 
not keep accurate records of each pa- 
tron’s deposits? Banking is a business 
and is run in a business way or it fails. 
Dairying is a business, and a large one. 
If you don’t think so read this: “The 
dairy industry has been called Sy our 
Secretary of Agriculture the largest 
industry in the nation. In dollars and 
cents it exceeds the steel and automo- 
bile industry. It accounts for an actual 
turnover of $4,000,000,000, of which 
the American farmer receives about 
$3,000,000,000. It constitutes 25 per cent 
of the entire farm income. The dairy 
industry produces a daily cash income 
for the farmer, it sustains him and his 
family on a cash basis while he is pro- 
ducing seasonal crops of corn, cotton, wheat, beef cat- 
tle, and hogs. So it is more than a money industry. 
It is a sustaining industry by which millions of farm 
homes in the nation have been supported.” 

Then is it not a business that requires some thinking 
and figuring to make it most profitable? Testing is 
merely the bookkeeping on the individual cow in the 
herd to determine whether she is a unit of profit or 
loss. Many dairymen have the wrong idea of testing 
work. It is not a race between herds or breeds, and 
is not a butterfat test by which to check up on the 
creamery. Economical production is the aim. 

A testing association has many advantages. The 
record on the individual cow will determine whether 
she produces butterfat for 18 cents or 28 cents per 
pound. There is no man that can go in a herd and 
point out the cow that produces fat for any certain 
price, unless he has an accurate record of her produc- 
tion and cost of production. 

Profit is the difference between market price and 
cost of production. The only means of making our 
profits greater is by either increasing the market price 
or by lowering our cost of production. We cannot 
change the market price per pound of butterfat to any 
great extent, but we can lower the cost of producing 
a pound of butterfat by keeping accurate records of 
production on every cow in the herd, culling out the 
unprofitable producers, and feeding our profitable cows 
better rations in accordance with their production. 


Testing sets a price on our surplus stock. I think 
any cow man will agree that a cow is worth what she 
will make in one year, when he knows she is capable 
of making it. One hundred per cent interest is no 
poor investment. 

You get a line on the value of your sire. The real 
value of a sire lies in the production of his daughters. 
Many a good bull went to the butcher too early, be- 
cause his daughters were not tested. Woodford’s 
Teddy R, sire of Anesthesia Faith of Hillside, world’s 
champion Guernsey cow, was sold for $150 because 
he had no records of production behind him. It’s a 
safe guess he isn’t for sale now. 


Keeping a boarder cow is like keeping the Irish- 
man’s calf. Pat bought a calf from his neighbor. He 
told the neighbor to keep the calf until he would come 
and get him. Pat waited a month, then he finally came 
after the calf. The neighbor told him he would have 
to pay him for keeping it. Pat asked him how much 


i's s aaa 


Testing and Keeping Records Is 
the Only Way to Tell Accurately 





By T. H. ROYDER 


Assistant County Agent, Bexar,County, Texas 


he wanted. The neighbor said, “I’ll take the calf.” 
Pat said, “Oh, no, I couldn’t give you the calf now. 
But I'll tell you what I will do: If you'll keep him 
another month I'll give him to you.” 

Join a testing association. Find the boarder. Sell 
her to the butcher for bologna. You'd be money ahead 
if you’d give her away. It is a rare thing to see a 
farmer harvesting his grain with a hook nowadays, 
but we’re still milking a lot of untested cows. 


LoS tok 
How the Separator May Lower Cream Test 


ERE are some of the reasons why improperly 

handling and caring for the separator brings 

about variations in cream tests, as given by the 
extension division of Michigan State College :— 

1. Position of the Cream or Skimmilk Screw.— 
The cream or skimmilk screw is a device located on 
the bowl of all modern centrifugal separators for the 
purpose of regulating the proportion of cream to 
skimmilk. This screw is part of a delicate device, re- 
quiring careful adjustment. When the cream screw is 
turned inward, the cream becomes richer, and when 
it is turned outward, the cream becomes thinner. Even 
though the cream screw is set to yield a higher testing 
cream, the cream secured from different separations will 
not always test correspondingly for the regulation of the 
cream screw is but one of several factors which cause 
the percentage of fat in the cream to fluctuate. A 35 
to 40 per cent cream is most desired by the butter- 
maker and is the most economical “richness” to pro- 


duce. Once the cream screw has been adjusted to 
yield a desired richness of cream, it should not be 
changed. 


2. Speed of the Separator—When the speed of 
the separator is increased above normal the cream will 
test higher, and when the speed of the separator is 
decreased below normal the cream will test lower. A 
decreased speed results in a loss of fat in the skimmilk. 
Irregularity in the speed of the machine is probably 
the greatest factor in causing cream test variations. 
Usually different individuals operate the separator with 
the result that the speed is neither uniform nor con- 
stant. A timing device should be employed to check 
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What Is Your Dairy Herd Doing? ¥ 


the speed. When the separator js 
factory equipped with an electric mo. 
tor, the pulleys and gearing are de. 
signed to give the proper speed at the 
designated electric current. Should the 
electric current be too high or too low 
the speed of the separator will be in- 
creased or decreased, and the fat test 
of the cream will vary accordingly. In 
equipping the separator with motor 
power, be sure the pulleys are of the 
proper diameter to insure proper bowl 
speed. Best results are obtained when 
the separator operates smoothly and 
steadily at the speed designated by 
the manufacturer. 

3. Rate of Inflow.—The inflow of 
milk is regulated by a float which per- 
mits the proper quantity of milk to 
enter the bowl only when the faucet is 
wide open. Overfeeding the separator, 
by removing the float, results in inefficient separation 
and a thinner cream. Underfeeding, by partly closing 
the faucet, yields a richer cream. 


The faucet of the milk tank should be centered 
above the bowl so that the float may regulate the flow 
of milk into the bowl without hindrance. Always use 
the float and always have the faucet wide open when 
the separator is in operation. 


4. Unclean Separator.—When the separator bowl 
is dirty, the flow of milk is retarded. Some of the 
openings between the disks become clogged so that 
more skimmilk flows through the cream outlet. A 
clogged separator bow! always delivers athinner cream. 
The quality of the cream is lowered also. Wash and 
dry thoroughly all the separator parts after each sepa- 
ration. 

5. Vibration of Separator.—When the bowl vi- 
brates while the milk is being separated, there occurs 
a remixing of the cream and skimmilk in the bowl, 
which results in inefficient skimming and a_ thinner 
cream. A-vibrating bowl is often caused by starting 
the separator too quickly, by the separator not sit- 
ting level, by water in the oil, or by worn bushings. 
Always start the separator slowly, applying the power 
gradually. Keep the machine well oiled with a good 
separator oil and have the machine level so the bowl 
balance will be maintained. 

6. Quantity of Flush Water—The greater the 
quantity of water or skimmilk to flush the bowl, the 
thinner will be the cream. The flushing of the bowl 
itself is not as largely responsible for a wide fat vari- 
ation in the cream as the practice of allowing the 
watery discharge to flow into the cream. Flush the 
bowl gradually by using the same quantity of warm 
water or skimmilk after each separation. 


MoS tok 
Fly Sprays for Animals Not Always Safe 


ABELING fly sprays for animals as 100 per cent 
effective against flies and as having power to it 
crease milk production above normal is unjustified 

by the facts. Furthermore, the oil sprays are not harm- 
less, non-poisonous, nor safe under all conditions 
they cannot be relied on to prevent the spread of com 
tagious diseases. Such representations should not be 
made on labels, says the Food, Drug, and Insecticide 
Administration of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
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DONT MAKE ANY STATEMENTS, 
‘YOU MIGHT HAVE TO PROVE! 
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By Scientific Test What 


Thousands Know From Field Experience 


THIRTY-NINE farmers, scattered through the eastern Cot- 
ton Belt, made careful tests of side-dressing fertilizers for use 
on cotton. Their choice having narrowed down to “Ammo- 
Phos B,”’ they planned demonstrations on their own farms, 
with the object of learning more about this excellent material. 


These farmers each selected two adjoining acre plots. Land 
preparation, fertilizing, planting, and cultivation of these 
plots were the same up to time for applying side-dressing. 
Then came the radical difference in treatment! 


On one of the two plots on each of these 39 farms, there was 
no side-dressing used; on the other acre plot ‘““Ammo-Phos 
B” was applied. Some of the demonstrators put on as little 
as 150 pounds, others as much as 300 pounds. The average 
application per acre for all of them was 157 pounds. 


Of course, the side-dressed plots did better !— The 39 farmers 
expected that. But they were not quite prepared for the 
splendid results actually obtained. The Ammo-Phos treated 
plots yielded 1138 pounds of seed cotton against 760 pounds 
for the check acres. The increase due to Ammo-Phos was 378 
pounds of seed cotton. 


Fifty-two similar tests were conducted to determine the rela- 
tive merits of ““Ammo-Phos B” and another nitrogen-carrying 
fertilizer for side-dressing cotton. The results gave an advan- 
tage in favor of ““Ammo-Phos B” of $3.81 per acre. Remember, 
this figure represents the money increase per acre of Ammo- 
Phos-treated cotton over cotton to which a side-dressing of 


AMMV-PHVS 


HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS 


MA) 11%§Nitrogen 


“BR” 162% Nitrogen 
46% Phosphoric Acid 


20% Phosphoric Acid 


the other material was applied. Both fertilizers were good; 
both returned a profit. But “Ammo-Phos B”’ returned a 
profit per acre greater than the other material by $3.81. 


Ammo-Phos is manufactured in two analyses: ‘‘Ammo-Phos 
A” contains 11% nitrogen and 46% phosphoric acid. ‘“‘“Ammo- 
Phos B”’ analyzes 16144 nitrogen and 20% phosphoric acid. 
Ammo-Phos may be obtained from your fertilizer dealer in 


strong, new, even-weighted 100-pound bags. We will gladly 


tell you where your nearest Ammo-Phos dealer is located. 


Ammo-Phos in mixed fertilizers. For years fertilizer man- 
ufacturers have recognized the excellence of Ammo-Phos as 
an ingredient in mixed fertilizers. It is very convenient for 
manufacturing high-analysis goods, and this year abundant 
supplies are available. Some of the mixtures made with 
Ammo-Phos contain three times as much plant food per ton 
as, for instance, the old 4-8-4, and the plant food in them 
costs no more per unit. Therefore, in buying high-analysis 
fertilizers the farmer saves on the handling, storage, freight, 
and distributing costs. 


Fill out the coupon and mail it to us—there’s much more to 
tell you about Ammo-Phos than this space permits. 

American Cyanamid Company 
535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Producersof Aero-Brand Cyanamid, 
Ammo-Phos and Ammo-Phos-Ko 





American Cyanamid Company 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I am interested in the results you publish, and am checking 
this coupon for the following information. 


Send Ammo-Phos Booklet (ME 50) 
I now get nitrogen in 
I fertilize with 
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G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


10 


Owned and Operated by NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R. !., U.S.A. 


Since 1863 the Standard of Quality 


to the Brand: 


what you pay for. 
If you buy a Black 
Diamond File, you 


power, more file 


value for each penny 
spent. Buy with an 


er all, you get 


extra cutting 


kes out of each 





true economy to 
Black Diamond 
s. Get the most file 


to the brand. 


78 Frankford Avenue 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 





























“They will be all right if you give them— 





Dr. LeGear’s 
Chick Tablets 


(An Intestinal Astringent.) Give your chicks the right start. In addition to 
care, sanitary quarters and proper feeding, dissolve Dr. LeGear’s Chick 

ablets‘in their drinking water. These tablets have a mild antiseptic effect on 
the water and are very beneficial to baby chicks as an intestinal astringent. 
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When chicks are Results 


six weeks old give— 


Dr. LeGear’s 
Poultry 


f you do not say 


fied with results. 
your dealer will 


An Iron and Nux Vom- 
ica Tonic containing 


valuable mineral and 


cent of your 


vegetable ingredients | money. Get a/ 
scientifically com- | ¢canfrom yours 
dealer t 


pounded to produce an 
effective tonic, appe- 
tizer, conditioner and 





regulator. / Name 
Dr.L.D. LeGear Medicine Co. / 
St. Louis, Mo. / Address 








Guaranteed / 


Get a can of Dr. LeGear’s / 
Chick Tablets from your / 
dealer. Use them all / 


according to directions. 


it’s the best thing / 
Prescription you ever did for your / 
- MINERAL-IZED— baby chicks and are 


not entirely satis- 


refund every, 


/ FREE 


that / 


BOOK 


/ This Coupon good for one copy 
n **Dr. LeGear’s Complete Baby Chick 
/ Manual.’’44 pages; 90 subjects; many 
illustrations. New! Just off the press. 
Usual price 50c. A valuable scientific 
treatise on how to raise baby chicks suc- 
cessfully. The most complete chick book 


ay. ,ever written. Take coupon to dealer for 
7 free copy. If he does not have book, send 

/ coupon with 10c to pay postage and mailing. 
/ =Dr.L.D.LeGear,V.S., 4116 Beck Ave., St. Louis 
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The Value of Winter Cover Cropa " 
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Vocational Student Finds Austrian 
Peas Excellent 


Edited By: PAUL 


W. CHAPMAN 


Georgia State Director of Vocational Education 


ACK CLARK, a vocational boy in 
the Okapilco School, Moultrie, Ga., 
is proud of his crop of Austrian peas. 
On March 11, he turned under the crop 
and figured what it 
was worth to him 
in terms of the nitro- 
gen that he was add- 
ing to the soil. 

The growth on a 
square yard showed 
six pounds of green 
matter. This means 
29,040 pounds per 
acre. According to 
M. W. Lowry, soil 
chemist, Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, 13 per cent of the green weight 
will. give the dry weight. Thus there 
would be 3,775 pounds of dry matter per 
acre on Zack’s project. Air dry Austrian 
peas, according to an analysis made by 
Lowry and Brand, contain 3.96 per cent 
nitrogen. This would give about 150 
pounds of available nitrogen per acre. 





PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Zack’s peas were drilled in on October 
5, at a rate of 50 pounds per acre. He 
got a fine stand. The soil where they 
were sowed had an application of ferti- 
lizer of 1,000 pounds to the acre the sum- 
mer before. He figured that the residue 
from this fertilizer would give the crop 
considerable plant food. In this he was 
right, for he got about all the growth 
that could be turned under. 

Zack’s father and his neighbor W. F. 
Westbrook have decided that it pays to 
sow Austrian peas after tobacco and that 
the residue from the heavy applications of 
fertilizer applied to the tobacco will make 
an excellent crop. T.J. WALTERS, 

Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, 

Okapilco Consolidated School. 


An Inexpensive Brooder 


ALPH BOWERS, a vocational stu- 

dent of the Union High School, 
Webster County, Ga., has devised an origi- 
nal plan for brooding baby chicks. By 
using a tobacco barn and furnace he has 
a very inexpensive brooder that will care 
for 500 chicks. 

The tobacco flue was disconnected at the 
furnace and a six-inch stovepipe set in. 
This pipe was connected with the exhaust 
flue outside the house. The joints were 





Growing and turning under winter legumes 
ommended for vocational boys. In this picture 


peas and the way that he is preparing his soil for his summer money crop. 
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INSURING BETTER CROPS 


sealed with mortar. A layer of clean sand 
was put on the floor. An opening was 
made on the south side and covered with 
a commercial composition that allowed 
sunlight to pass through. A muslin cur- 
tain might have been used. 

A small fire of green oak wood is kept 
in the furnace. It is necessary to fire up 
only at eight-hour intervals. The brick 
furnace will hold the heat for hours. The 
chickens regulate their distance from the 
furnace according to the heat. 

The only materials to be purchased are 
five joints of stove pipe and the covering 
for the window. The chickens will be re- 
moved from the “brooder” before the to- 
bacco curing season. With slight labor 
and no expense the barn can then be made 
ready for curing tobacco. 

T. EVANS RITCHIE, 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture. 


Grow a School Crop 
VERY school, and every department 
of vocational agriculture, needs 
money. The school tax is never large 
enough to take care of all the things that 
are required for first-class work. This 
situation is being solved in many schools 
by growing a crop for the school. 

There is idle land in most every dis- 
trict. As much land as can be cared for 
is farmed by the patrons under the direc- 
tion of the teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture. 

At a parent-teachers conference in Hart 
County, Georgia, last Saturday, many 
schools reported that “the school crop” 
had been a great success in their district. 
The school at Reed Creek made a profit of 
about $750 from their crop last year. 
Why not try it? 


$100 for Health Gardens 


OME department of vocational agrti- 

culture in Georgia is going to win 
$100 in the Health Garden contest. This, 
and many other prizes, have been set aside 
in this state-wide contest for the schools 
with vocational teachers. 

The contest is to be carried on under 
the supervision of J. C. Morcock, Jr., ex- 
tension vegetable garden specialist, Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture, who 
will send complete rules and regulations 
to anyone desiring this information. 
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7 9? Whether it gives you fine ser- 
‘ HOW i ONG WII | | ! 1 AS ! vice for six months or six years 
pet * is a factor entirely in your hands. 
rec- 
cul- TODAY, all new cars are good cars. @ Your new car is built to give splendid service. @To keep 
it that way over a long period, depends on the care you give it, the way you drive it, and the 
a motor fuel and motor oil you buy for it. @The same principle of housing, feed, use and care which 
rop” makes your live stock thrive and produce profits, applies equally well to your pleasure car, truck or 
rict. tractor. @Try Woco-Pep and Tiolene today and know for yourself the highest degree of satisfac- 
ee tion in motor car ownership. They are popular all over “Dixie” simply because thoughtful motor 
bee car owners have found them better and less expensive in the long run. 
i TRADE MARK 
2 e 
This, 
aside 
nder 100% Super- Pennsylvania MOTOR OIL 
rT} . ’ ” ; ae ; 
oe Does What Gasoline CAN 7 Do Tiolene Motor Oil is 100% Super Pennsylvania— 
tio Woco-Pep’s leadership all over the South proves that once and is expertly refined from the highest grade 
given a fair test it commands a steady repeat sale with motor Crude found on this continent. 
car owners who know and appreciate the best. . . , 
ape , , Holds its body under intense engine heat, much 
You will discover that for any kind of motor, the new high longer than oils of less natural quality and lower 
\ compression type or older model, Woco-Pep affords seven dis- refining standards. 
tinct advantages—Anti-Knock—Quick Start—Lightning Pick- we ; ; 
up—More Mileage—Giant Power—Less Carbon—(burns Clean One crankcase filling gives a thousand miles of 
‘| —no Waste) and Safety for you or your motor. perfect motor lubrication. 
The Life of a Car : | 
Modern engineering and construction methods TUNE IN—Tuesday nicht at 7:00 : | 
WOCO- PEP 1930 ROAD MAP have eliminated guess work in motor car or o'clock Central Standard Time, 8:00 | 
Gi : : Pr ractor building. astern Standard Time. Enjoy Vin- | 
caren oad information for South Bach one is made to do it job, cent Lopedand his famous Fure Oi 
War car. Yours for the asking at any Frankly, its wholly up to you, whether at twen- Orchestra, W.J.A.X., W.LO.D., and 
0co-Pep Station. ty thousand miles its running sweet, smart and 18 stations of the National Broad- 
smooth, or sluggish and noisy at five. casting Network. 


The motor fuel and motor oil you use are 
mighty big factors. 


You Will Find Prompt, Courteous and Efficient Service 
At All of the Stations Selling These Famous Products 
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PUT Idle Acres 





How many idle acres are you paying taxes on? Put them to work 
in 1930 by fencing them, sowing in feed crops, and then turn the 
livestock in. These idle acres will soon become the most profit- 
able part of your farm. 

Woven-wire fence is the first essential of modern, diversified, 
profitable farming. It enables you to plot your farm, and rotate 
crops on each plot, thus maintaining soil fertility. It turns your farm 
into a factory for the profitable production of crops and livestock. 


It to Buy THE BEST Fence 


GULFSTEEL is a tougher, sturdier, longer-lasting wire fence, 
made of copper-bearing steel by the South’s largest independent 
manufacturer of finished steel products, 
who control every manufacturing 
process, from the mines to you. 
Stronger, springier wire, with an extra 
thick coating of best quality Electrolytic 
zinc that defies weather and time. 


There’s a GULFSTEEL Fence for 
every farm need. The GULFSTEEL 
dealer near you will assist you in mak- 
ing a selection. Write for a copy of 
“Fence Your Way to Farm Prosperity,” 
a booklet that will show you how wire 
fence will increase your farm profits. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Pays 














Pig Iron Angles Barbed Wire Nails 
Ingots Bright Wire mi ccivanized) ire Galvanized Nails 
oo Annealed Wire Cement Coated Nails 
labs Wire and Rods 
Wire Rods Galvanized Straightened andCut Staples 
Wire Woven Wire Fence Bale Ties 











Ouv Weekly . Sermon 
By REVI.W DD 


What Do You See? 


O ONE knows what an ant sees. The 

ant cannot tell us. Neither can the 
dog. It must be true that both the ant 
and the dog see what is in accordance 
with their own na- 
tures. 

In this respect we 
are like the lower 
creatures. We see 
in the outer world 
that which our in- 
ner natures demand. 





As a mirror re- 
flects images touch- 
ed by its own qual- 
ity, so you and I re- 
flect what is within ourselves. 


| i | 

I heard a man say, “Nobody is honest 
in this world.” I would not care to lend 
such a man money. A thief said in a 
court recently “I did what I did because 
everybody else does it.” Now the truth 
of these two men is that they look at the 
world through the distorted lenses of 
their biased minds. 

“Unto the pure all things are pure: but 
unto them that are defiled and unbeliev- 
ing is nothing pure,” wrote St. Paul in 
one of his highest moments. 

Old-fashioned houses had a frame of 
colored panes of glass set in the front 
doorframe. Through one we saw a yel- 
low tree in a yellow lawn, through an- 
other we could see a red dog on the red 
grass. Looking through the open door 
we saw a yellow dog on the green lawn. 

When we look-out we see the color 
tinge of our own soull 


199 

Not long ago I had my glasses changed. 
For several days I wondered what was 
wrong with my eyesight. I discovered 
that the oculist had attempted to put a 
stronger magnifying lens in front of my 
eyes than I needed. My world was set 
askew by my specs. 

Our mental and spiritual lenses need 
proper adjustment. If you find yourself 
suspicious of the good intentions of other 
people, examine your soul glasses. 

A woman found herself in doubt of her 
neighbor’s honesty. Finally she found 
herself awake in the night thinking of 
her neighbor, and mentally applying the 
subtraction table to the other woman’s 
character. Then some good angel of re- 
membrance seemed to stir her heart, and 
she vowed to herself, ‘Whenever I think 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


_of that woman, I will pray for her, and 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“Me an’ Pa have got along good be- 
cause we agreed that neither of us was 
to try changin’ or bossin’ the other, an’ 
neither was to chaw in the house or go 
around in his sock feet.” 

“Maybe bein’ fat don’t affect the eye- 
sight, but I never knowed a fat woman 
that didn’t talk about what a little dab 
she et.” 






The Progressive Farm 
for myself.” In a short time they were 
friends again. 

We need a clear lens to inspect our 
own duties. Duty is the voice of God to 
all who look rightly at her. To others 
duty is an intruding old crone who tries 
to spoil the pleasures of life. 

We cannot see life whole who see duty 


in part! 
19749 


Young people sometimes get the idea 
that their parents are against them. Some 
leave home for that reason. Most chil- 
dren who leave home in a huff, live to 
regret.it, that is, if they live long enough 
to look at life sensibly. 

How important it is to secure a proper 
view of the place of pleasure. The Psalm- 
ist wrote, “I delight to do thy will, O my 
God.” That is the highest view we can 
get of the proportions of life. Pleasure 
is the adorner, the re-creator of body and 
mind for the great work of life. 

Pleasure as a vocation is about as fool- 
ish as would be the building of a great 
pipe organ that a mouse might dance to 
its music. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart,’ for 
they shall sce not only God, but every 
beautiful and lovely reality that can 
charm and hold us to the best. 
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Forgiveness and the Resurrection 


(Lesson for April 20, 1930: Matthew 18:15-35; 
John 20:1-18.) 





I 

What two lessons are included in our Bible 
study for today? 

The parable of the Unforgiving Servant and 
the special Easter lesson dealing with th. res- 
urrection. 

Il 

Relate briefly the parable which comprises 
the first lesson. 

The servant of a king owed him ten thou- 
talents. When he could not pay, he 
begged to be forgiven the debt. This the 
king did. Immediately after, this servant laid 
hands upon another worker who owed him a 
hundred shillings and had him imprisoned 
for debt. When the king heard this, he or- 
dered the servant to pay the ten thousand 
talents and commanded that he be tortured 
until this was done. 


sand 


Ill 


What does it teach? 

That we should forgive, and cherish love and 
kindness toward our fellow men, if we expect 
forgiveness, love, and kind1.ess from God. 

IV 

What does the second lesson discuss? 

The second lesson is especially chosen for 
Easter day and recounts the resurrection of 
Jesus on the morning of Sunday, April % 
30 A. D. 

Vv 

Whose version of the resurrection is this? 

This version is the one recounted by John, 
the beloved disciple, as it was observed by 
him, one of the eyewitnesses. 

VI 

How were the tombs of Judea made and 
sealed at this time? 

The tombs of Judea sometimes were caves 
in the hills. Sometimes they were excavated 
from the solid rock. Such a one was that of 
Joseph of Arimathea, where Jesus was buried. 
The opening of a temb had a narrow rut 
running across it. In this rut a round stone— 
resembling a millstone—was placed on edge. 
This could be rolled before the opening, thus 
closing the tomb. 

Vil 

How had the body of Jesus been prepared 
when it was buried? 

When the body of Jesus was taken from the 
cross, Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, and 
other disciples, embalmed the body in some: 
what hasty fashion with perfumes and spices, 
after the Eastetn custom, wrapping it in fine 
linens. They expected at a later time to com 
plete the task more leisurely. It was for this 
purpose that the women came to the tomb 
in the morning. 

Vill 

To whom did Jesus first appear after his 
resurrection ? 

To Mary Magdalene after the others had 
left the tomb. a 

1X 

What did Mary do? i 

Jesus told Mary to return to his diset- 
ples with news of the’ resurrection. This 
she did, but they_were inclined to doubt her. 
This doubt was dispelled when Christ ma’ 
his other appearances at various times 8 
his ascension. a 
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SIX-CYLINDER TRUCK 


-at greatly reduced prices! 


Vitally improved in every feature that makes a 
truck desirable forservice on the farm—yet selling 
at greatly reduced prices—the new Chevrolet 
Utility 14% Ton Truck is winning overwhelming 
preference in rural communities everywhere. 


The famous Chevrolet 6-cylinder valve-in-head 
motor has been increased in capacity to 50 horse- 


And, most impressive of all, Chevrolet’s amazing 
fuel economy has not only been preserved—but 
maintenance costs have been reduced to an even 
lower level! 


Add to all these outstanding qualities the time- 
tested efficiency of such famous Chevrolet features 
as the rugged over-size frame, the perfected 4-speed 
























































= a 1 pa power on hills and bad transmission, the powerful non-locking 4-wheel 
d by roads—as well as faster pick-up, brakes, the full ball bearing steering mechanism 
New bronze bushed pistons—a new hot-spot —and you will quickly realize why farmers are | 
, and manifold—and a heavier 48-pound turning with high enthusiasm to i 
iil crankshaft assure greater smooth- a $595 this latest Chevrolet achievement. { 
= ° Sedan Delivery... 
vated — at every — less ouneesre Light $365 See your nearest Chevrolet dealer | 
uried haf ration, and consequent longer — $520 today. Geta trial load demonstration 1 
tone— ite. Chassles ++ 20s of this remarkable truck. Learn for : 
edge. : isTee ... 625 gg i 
es A bigger, stronger, more powerful Seeeethhials « yourself how much more it gives 
rear axle makes Chevrolet stamina, hendeies Delivery . SOU you—in power, in strength, in capac- 
. *.e *4e a Py . i 
oul reliability and durability more pro- An ie eee” ity and in performance—for every ' 
ad nounced than ever before. dollar you pay! 
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down in one, two, three order. 


penny. 












in the cow barn and our milk check shows it. 


should see the steers go for it. 


I had been fooling myself by striving for big ears. Now I 


VER before did I get such a big return on an investment,” writes 
a farmer friend. “I wrote to ten advertisers who offered interest- 


. “First of all a book on rearranging the farm gave me an ideaon 
planning my fields for better crop rotation and greater convenience. 
“One of my postcards brought back a book that I wouldn’t sell 
for sie It told me how to raise chicks for the early broiler market. 
3. “Just one suggestion out of a booklet helped me to rid my hogs of 
worms. It was the McLean County System of Swine Sanitation all boiled 


4. “Then there was a formula for treating metal surfaces, so paint 
would stick, particularly galvanized iron. This pointer cost only a 


5. “I was surprised to know there was anything new on horse feed- 
ing. But here, for a penny postcard, I learn how to feed less hay, keep 
my horses in good working condition and actually save on feed bills. 

6. “And I learned that cows, just like humans, eat more when things 
taste good. So, now we pay considerable attention to taste and variety 


7. “One book I received from a smart manufacturer taught me how 
to save fodder. We recut and grind it now, there’s no waste and you 


8. “One of my postcards went to a seed-corn man and I learned how 



























grow corn that ripens early and produces medium size ears 
—lots of them. 

9. “A cement company sent me plans for a septic tank 
that was so easy to build my wife wanted to know why we 
didn’t do it ten years ago. 

10. “And even so simple a thing as firing the stove or 
furnace. I learned from a coal company’s booklet how to 
put in the coal to get more heat and less smoke.” 











If you could look 
behind the scenes, 
you would be amazed 
at the time and talent 
that go into the mak- 
ing of interesting, in- 
formative booklets 
offered by advertisers. 
Many represent years 
of study and research. 
These booklets and 
printed matter render 
real service. Write 
for them and mention 
this paper. 
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An Eight of 


Superior Performance and — 72 1920 will se many famen 


driving their first eight-cylinder auto- 

Remarkable Economy eae: mobiles. And those who select the 

New Oakland Eight will find them- 

selves enjoying a number of special 

advantages. W Among these are Oakland’s superior performance and remarkable economy. For the engine of the 
New Oakland Eight is even smoother and more flexible than you might expect an eight to be. In addition, it develops 
a full horsepower for each 37 pounds of car weight. That is the reason for its tremendous pulling power, its 
snap and getaway, its impressive speed on hill or straightaway. Y And this fine 85-horsepower engine, with its 
full downdraft carburetion and manifold system, consumes no more gasoline per mile than many sixes of equal 
weight. Other sources of economy are its many features leading to long life. One is a short, rigid crankshaft which 
has no vibration period within the speed range of the engine. Another is a new two-plane cylinder head producing 
power impulses of uniform intensity. Main bearings are large and easily lubricated. Water jackets of unusual 
capacity surround the valves and pistons, affording, in combination with the new water recirculation system, 
exceptional cooling efficiency. And still other features which lengthen Oakland’s engine life are a full pressure 
lubrication system, rifle-drilled connecting rods which supply oil under pressure to wrist pin bushings, and the 
crankcase ventilation system which keeps water out of the engine oil. YY See the New Oakland ¢ 1 0 A 4 
Eights now on display in the showroom of your Oakland-Pontiac dealer. Notice the smart beauty 


AND UP 
of their bodies by Fisher—the variety of their new Duco colorings. Then arrange for a demonstra- _ seven body types. Prices 


f. o, b. Pontiac, Mich., plus 
delivery charges. Oakland 


tion. This we believe will make you an enthusiastic admirer of General Motors’ lowest-priced eight. “Motor Car Company 


Write for an interesting booklet which illustrates and describes the design of the New Oakland Eight 


Remember... you can buy an Oakland on special G. M. A. C. terms ‘5 DT Reaehets Ree on : 
offered to farm buyers exclusively, with payments at convenient ee eee ; 


4 : : 
parse rade os year. SUPEltOr x age ran homey : RAGA Se st 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list (f. 0. b.) price when 
comparing automobile values . . . Oakland-Pontiac delivered VING/ICE 
Prices include only authorized charges for freight and delivery 


and the chargefor any additional accessories or financing desired. 










A LIFETIME OF REAL SERVICE 


EMINGTON makes a wide range of patterns de- 
R signed especially for farm use. It pays to buy 
good cutlery—the only kind that Remington makes. 
Here are knives and scissors that are sharp. More 
than that, they’ll stay sharp a surprisingly long 
while. And when the time comes for resharpening 
they'll take a keen edge. 
Remington scissors and shears are forged from 
solid pieces of high-carbon steel. They are hollow- 
ground, and are perfectly fitted so that they cut 
smoothly and evenly from the joints to the points. 
The blades in Remington pocket knives and 


butcher knives are of the finest steel obtainable, 


ed to insure uniform- 6 \.... 4 co. 


hardened and temper- REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ine. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


Pocket Knife 
R 3415 


Price $] -50 


Shears D 58 
price *] -80 












SE 


Sr 


ity. Household slicers and paring knives are of Klean- 
blade (stainless) steel, with handles of walnut, or 
of Bakelite— a handsome material that looks as 
well in the dining room as in the kitchen. These 
knives have received the seal of approval from the 
Good Housekeeping Institute—a guarantee of 


tested quality. 






Remington Cutlery is sold where good cutlery 






is sold. If you don’t find it at your dealer’s, send 






his name with the price of the items you select 





and they'll be forwarded promptly. Remington 
Cutlery Works, Bridge- 


port, Conn. 






J Festediond Approveg ~ 
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The Fall of the Hammer 


Sheriff Ambrose Bunty Finds e 
His Duty Intensely Unpleasant F victor Stanley 


By -« 














(Concluded from last week) 


“fy Y THE time when Carl was all 

B through with his changing things 
about, remodeling all the old buildings, 
§xing them up with high class equipment, 
stocking the farm with purebred live- 
stock, doing some tiling, and the buying 
of a lot of this here labor-saving farm 
machinery, why, he had spent the $4,000 
cash his dad had left him, and along with 
it the $10,000 he had borrowed from the 
bank, and by jingos, Mister, he had give 
notes for another $3,500. Then there was 
considerable debts he owed to folks who 
didn’t have any of his notes. 

“All told, the way the bank figures it, 
his debts runs nearly $4,000 more than 
what the farm is worth. They ain’t a 
soul living hereabouts who doubts that 
Carl would have paid off every last cent 
of those debts, if the fire hadn’t come 
along, and burned him into a sheriff’s 
sale. His mew ideas was good; he had 
proved that to all of us during the first 
year. Not a cent had he spent foolishly, 
so it seemed. 

“When all these here building and 
equipping stunts was finished, and all the 
new livestock was bought and on the 
place, why, Carl he tells the insurance 
agent over at the county seat to fix him 
up with some insurance protection, and 
right there is where Carl put his foot in 
it, if you know what I mean. 

“At school, they had learned the boy a 
lot of mighty good, things about farming. 
As I said before, about everything they 
learned him was good. But they failed 
there at that college to learn Carl about 
his farm insurance. Why, I dunno. 
Guess they just either forgot about it, or 
maybe they didn’t know theirselves. Any- 
how, Carl was given a good education 
on how to farm, but not much on book- 
keeping, or maybe it was not much on 
how to check up on what you let the 
other fellow do for you. Yes, that seems 
to be about what they forgot to learn 
Carl at college. 


“TMHE insurance agent told Carl he 

would fix up the policy for the sum 
of $20,000, and he did as far as the 
$20,000 was concerned. A few days later 
Carl received a phone call from this 
agent, and the agent said the policy was 
at his office. 
for me a few days.’ 

“Now the boy ain’t no fool, not by a 
long shot, he ain’t: 
and the need of that insurance, him with 
all those debts hanging over his head, 
and newly married too. Offhand, we 
folks around here would call him a good 
business man, for what happened, to him, 
what he went and done is no more than 
what all the rest of us has been doing for 
years, only we ain’t none of us doing it 
how, believe me, Mister, we ain’t. 


, “Well, Carl he gets his insurance policy 
‘rom that agent, looks to see if the $20,000 
'S written on it, sees it is, puts the policy 
in his pocket, pays the agent the premium, 
drives home, and carefully places the 


how relieved he felt with that big policy 
in his possession. 

“Then one day a bad storm come up, 
with thunder and lots of lightning, and 
first thing Carl knows a bolt hits the new 
barn, and look about you, Mister, see for 
yourself what happened. 
thing was left when the fire went out. t 

“Ts . 

I've been talking for over half ari hour 
and just getting to the real story. Maybe 
youre tired of it, eh?” 

I assured him I wasn’t at all tired, to 


ory go on. I wanted to hear the rest ; 
If, 


that $4,500 of insurance was plastered on 
that old shack over there, and nothing on 
the new building, or its contents. ~ 


* pe right, they ain’t much more to 
‘ tell. The insurance adjuster: ar- 
rived, and asked for Carl’s policy. Carl 
explained to him the policy was burned 


agent’s copy.’ 
Well, using the agent’s copy was all 


tight with Carl, so, after he had given the 


Carl said, ‘All right, hold it separator, a power ¢lipper, two gas en- 
gines, a power hay hoist, a silage cut- 
ter, an electric driven pump jack, a new 
He knew the value, shredder that cost nearly $1,000 by itself, 
and_a milking machine. 
other such power machines. 
ter, what do you think? 
those machines burned up, and come to 
find out, not a cent of insurance was on 
any of them. 


the truth. 
every farm-fire policy issued—and none 
of us knew about it before: 


and machinery, while on the premises as 
herein described, excluding power driven 
machinery.’ 
Policy in his desk. He told me later on the last part of it in fine print. Well, shed 
your tears, the boy didn’t get a dollar for 
all his power driven machinery loss, and 
he had lots of it. 


‘B EFORE Carl began his remodeling 
Not a blessed, shack of a dairy. 


a $10 bill. 
new dairy house costing $2,500, and in it 
he had put about that much equipment. 
He told the agent to insure the new dairy | 
but, not the old one, and when the ad- 


ment. 
iP. ‘That's all right’ the adjuster told $0-called protection, but instead of the 
im. ‘We'll adjust the loss from the Policy paying the loss the boy had sus- 
tained, the adjuster showed where some 
equipment was a part of the building in 


adjuster some figures to mill over while 
he was gone, the boy drives over to the 
county seat, and gets that copy from the 
agent. It was when he arrived back to 
what used to be home, the grief began. 
“When he bought the policy, Carl had 
given the agent some figures of cost, and 
a list of what to insure, then he left the 
rest of it to the agent. The boy took too 
much for granted, he believed that agent 
was a ‘wiz’ of an insurance fellow, and 
he left nearly everything about his in- 
surance to the agent to attend to. 


“The adjuster was a hard-boiled guy, 
believe me, Mister. What that fellow 
missed wasn’t much. And when he was 
through adjusting, Carl was busted. Yes 
sir, insurance busted him, or maybe you 
could say he went busted because those 
professors at the college learned him how 
to spend good money, but didn’t learn him 
how to look after what he bought with 
that money. I dunno. 


“TNIRST, came the timothy and _alfalfa. 

When Carl bought the insurance all 
his hay was in stacks—the new barn 
wasn’t ready yet, so, the hay was insured 
in stacks, that’s how it read in the policy, 
but when the fire came all the hay was 
in lofts, and the adjuster wouldn’t pay a 
cent of loss. That was only the begin- 
ning. 

“There was 400 tons of silage in the 
silos. And a lot of insurance on fodder. 
The adjuster proved to all of us that fod- 
der wasn’t silage after the darn stuff had 
been mussed up like self-rising bread. 
Both silos burned up too, and the agent 
had gone and included their investment 
as a part of the barn, simply because the 
barn roof was extended over, and used as 
a roof for the two silos. Well, Mister, 
the adjuster showed us why barns wasn’t 
silos, and vice versa. That wasn’t all he 
showed either. Listen. 

“Ves, I was here that day, so was about 
half the township. I told you before, the 
folks around here liked Horace Merrick, 
and what they thought of the old man 
went strong for the boy. If some insur- 
ance adjuster needed a licking, why there 
was folks hereabouts who would gladly 


we 


New York 





Herd Owned by the E. D. Cooper Estate, Java Village, 


You Can’t Be 


Certain 
About Pastures— 


UT you can always be sure of satisfactory 
results from Quaker Dairy Feeds. 


Don’t take a chance on losing your profits 
and jeopardizing the condition of your herd 
by counting on an early pasturage which may 


be delayed by a late Spring. It is important 








do it. We was present to see the boy got 
a square deal. We learned a lot. 


“Carl owned a tractor, a power cream 


Maybe a few 
Well, Mis- 
Every one of 


at this time of year to continue to give your 
cows Quaker 24% Dairy Ration, the reliable 
milk-and-profit producing feed. The most 
successful dairymen rely on Quaker 24% 
Dairy Ration the year round. Ask your 








Quaker Dealer. 





“T saw the policy contract myself, it’s 
Here is how it read—it’s in 


“ ‘Blank insurance on tools, implements, 


That’s what it read, Mister, 


‘work the old place had a small 
That’s it standing over 
here all by itself. The thing ain’t worth 
Listen. The boy had built a 


uster got busy with things it was found 


“He got hit some more with his equip- 
All of it was carrying plenty of 





(Concluded on page 17) 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A, 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher— is the complete 
carbohydrate feed; combines perfectly with any 
Quaker high protein concentrate (24%, 20% or 
16%). A choice feed for all young or dry stock; an 
entire grain ration for horses, steers, lambs and swine 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE'S | 
CALENDAR 


ONDAY, April 21—To 

keep the fresh color of 
spring greens, cook them in 
an open kettle with very little 
water. 

Tuesday, April 22.—If you 
have a little enamel left after 
painting, use it for the hooks 
and nails on which damp tow- 
els and kitchen cloths are 
hung. 

Wednesday, April 23.— 
Handmade crochet edges are 
much used as trimming for 
dainty underwear, on summer 
frocks for youngsters and 
grown-ups, and on household 
linens. Would you like sim- 
ple, easily followed direc- 
tions for 14 new and differ- 
ent patterns? Just write to 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman, for them and they 
will be mailed you promptly 
and without charge. 


Thursday, April 24.—Dot- 
ted Swiss, organdy, and fine 
cotton net are all fashionable 
for summer party frocks. In 
white they are ideal for the 
graduation dress. 

Friday, April 25,—Peach 
whip is a dainty dessert that will add a 
festive touch to even a simple meal. Here 
is the recipe :— 

Peach Whip.—Two tablespoons gelatine, %4 
cup cold water, 1 cup pulp of fresh, canned, 
or dried peaches, juice and grated rind of 1 
lemon, 1% cups boiling water, % cup sugar, 
1 egg white, whipped cream. Soak the gela- 
tine in the cold water. Add the boiling water 
and the sugar and stir until the gelatine and 
sugar are dissolved. Cool and add the lemon 
juice and rind. When the mixture begins to 
thicken beat with a Dover egg beater until 
it is foamy. Fold in the peach pulp and the 
stiffly beaten egg white. Pile in sherbet glasses 
and serve with whipped cream. 

Saturday, April 26—Summer will soon 
be here. If you didn’t attend last year, 
talk it over with your home demonstra- 
tion agent now and see if you can’t ar- 
range to go to your county camp this 
year. You'll miss a lot of fun if you 
don’t. 

Sunday, April 27—A man may be 
thought clever while he is seeking for 
wisdom; but if he imagines he has found 
it, he is a fool.—Persian Proverb. 
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VITAMIN B 


OU remember, do you not, how defi- 

nitely we said last week that vitamin 
A is necessary in our food if we are to 
have strong, well shaped bones and re- 
sistance to certain diseases, particularly 
infections of the lungs or other respira- 
tory organs? Well, we’re not so sure of 
vitamin B. It is and it isn’t. We are 
learning and unlearning more about it 
every day. 

We do know that what we thought was 
vitamin B even three years ago is now 
known to be two and probably three vi- 
tamins. The names F and G or P-P have 
been suggested for the second and third, 
but for the present our government is 
using F or B, to that part of B which 
prevents neuritis and is easily destroyed 
by heat, while the heat-stable, pellagra 
prevention part of B is called G or B2. 
Do not be confused therefore by the terms 
found in papers and magazines and ac- 
cept them all as B for the present. 


When vitamin B is lacking (according 











THE FIREPLACE IN SUMMER 
This interior shows use of the new type of washable and color-fast cotton chenille rugs which come in many colors 

and patterns, both modern and conservative in design. i 

and the 


lovely old-fashioned chair. 


to McCollum, Simonds and other scien- 
tists), there is general weakness, loss of 
appetite, poor*digestion and assimilation, 
and the functioning of the organs and 
tissues is not quite normal. This means 
among Other things that it is especially 
important that lactating or nursing 
mothers have enough vitamin B to stimu- 
late the secretion of milk and to pass on 
as much vitamin B as possible to the child 
for growth. 

Experiments are proving that F is the 
part of B active in preventing neuritis 
and beriberi, a disease that causes dam- 
age to the nervous system. G or P-P is 
necessary to prevent and cure pellagra. 
Lack of B as a whole or F or G (P-P) 
interrupts growth in the young and well 
being in the old. Therefore, if Jessie 
or Jimmie or Mathilda is not making 
proper growth it is well to look into the 
vitamin B supplied in everyday food. If 


grandmother is cross give her more 
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Notice, too, the beautifully 


cream in her coffee or orange juice. In 
puppies, cats, and fowls, lack of B is fol- 
lowed by loss of appetite and weight, 
then there is nervousness and irritability, 
often followed by spasms. 


Vitamin B is found in the whole grains, 
vegetables, fruits, and milk. It is in liver, 
kidney, brain, heart, and other glandular 
organs but there is little in the muscle 
meats. Egg yolks, milk (whole, evapo- 
rated, condensed, butter, or skim), yeast; 
spinach, kidney and navy beans, cabbage, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, yellow corn, 
and whole wheat bread all have B. Oth- 
ers are turnips, fresh peas, parsnips, 
green lettuce, carrots, cauliflower, cab- 
bage, snaps, beet, dandelion, mustard, and 
turnip greens, tomato (raw, cooked, or 
canned), most nuts, fish roe, apples, 
grapes, grapefruit, orange, lemon, and 
raw or canned pineapple, or peaches. 
Bananas are rich in G but deficient in F. 


Short cooking does not destroy vitamin 


Courtesy Valway Rug Mills. 


A COMFORTABLE LIVING ROOM ARRANGEMENT 


Two small rugs of modern design are placed in front of this comfortable couch. The wall 
hanging, the pillows, and the arrangement of the tables and lamps all offer suggestions to 


the home maker. 


—Courtesy Valway Rug Mills. 


simple mantel, the attractive 
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The Progressive Far. 


B but long cooking does ag 
when cabbage or greens is left 
on the stove for three or four 
hours. F is much less resis- 
tant to heat than G. High heat 
as used in canning destroys 
only the F of it. A large 
quantity of soda does kill B 
but the little bit added to peas 
or greens is too small to af- 
fect it. 

The place to secure vitamin 
B is not in commercial prep- 
arations but in one’s own hen- 
house, garden, and orchard. 
A constant and liberal supply 
should be provided because, 
unlike vitamin A, the body has 
only a limited capacity for 
storing it. 





WASHABLE RUGS | 
| FOR EVERY ROOM 


l 





NE of the most interest- 

ing and remarkable de- 
velopments in the manufac- 
ture of floor coverings is a 
cotton chenille rug that is 
modern in design and color 
and impervious to the hardest 
kind of laundering. 


The rugs pictured in these 
photographs are of several 
various types that have been 
developed in perfecting a sun 
fast rug that will not fade or lose its shape 
in any degree after being washed either 
at home or in acommercial laundry. This 
sounds almost too good to be true. Yet 
it is a fact that these rugs have been 
boiled for many hours in cleansing solu- 
tions much stronger than those used by 
the most relentless laundry, and have 
emerged bright and smiling. Even after 
repeated launderings they continue to re- 
tain their brightness and their nap. Most 
important of all, they lie flat on the floor. 
come in a wide range of 
patterns, sizes, and colors. Some are most 
modernistic in design and others are re 
productions of the old-fashioned braided 
rugs. So, it is an easy matter to find 
types that will blend with any color 
scheme or harmonize with either ultra- 
modern or conservative interior decora- 
tion. They are obtainable in interesting 
color schemes, with pastel shades of rose, 
green, blue, and yellow predominating. 
Many are made in black and white. All 
are reversible. 4 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PROBLEMS | 


LD Miss Lee:— 
I am writing to you for advice, I am 


a girl 23 years old and I live on a farm, 
I love a man 29 years old but he has been 
married. He was divorced eight years ago 
He wants me to marry him and says he wi 
take care of me always. Please tell me 
what to do. I. W., Ark. 


These rugs 








My dear, I can see no reason why you 
should not marry this man you love. 
‘Nowadays there are very few people who 
feel that a man or a woman who has made 





I 
| PATTERNS a 


1 
ese of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 





terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. To be up-to-date you ne 
the latest style guide. Our new spring fashion 
magazine, just off the press, will give you the 
most recent fashion news as to style, fabric 
and trimming. The price is 15 cents. Send to 
day for your copy, addressing Pattern Depart- ; 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, at your nearest ; 
office. e 
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—Courtesy Valway Rug Mills. 


RUGS AND FURNITURE HARMONIZE 


In this checked pattern the new chenille ru 
Many another old chest of drawers 


furniture. ny 
honor im the living room. 


a mistake should be punished by having 
to remain single for the rest of his or 
her life. Your young man is quite old 
enough to know his own mind this time 
and the fact that his first marriage was 
a failure may make him take extra pains 
to have this one successful. My advice 
is to go ahead and marry him. 


Dear Miss> Lee:— 

I have a dear friend who is getting married 
in July and I should like to give her a 
present. I want to give her something nice 
but can’t afford anything expensive. Could 
you suggest something? 

D. B., Texas. 

I think that a pretty embroidered lunch- 
eon or breakfast set would be charming 
for you to give your friend as a wedding 
present. The materials would not cost 
very much and you have plenty of time 
between now and July to do the work. 
If you do not do other types of embroid- 
ery well, try cross stitch. It is simple to 
do and the results are delightful. 

Dear Miss Lee:— 


I am coming to you for advice. I am a 


&s harmonize delightfully with the old-fashioned 


deserves to be refinished and given a place of 


girl of 15. I am in love with a boy of 17. 
He has asked me to marry him but he drinks. 
I love him and he is the only boy I ever will 
love. My mother says I am too young to 
marry. What shall I do? 


P. F. M., Virginia. 


I agree with your mother that you are 
much too young to get married and I 
certainly should not advise anyone mar- 
rying a boy who drinks. I suggest that 
you put your mind on your school and 
home work and on having a good time 
with the young folks in your community. 
Forget all thoughts of marriage for the 
next few years. You feel now that you 
will never get over it, but take my word 
for it, you’ll not only get over it but you 
will fancy yourself in love a dozen times 
before you find the real thing. 


Editor’s Note.—Send your questions con- 
cerning dress, etiquette, or personal prob- 
lems to Catherine Lee, care The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman (your near- 
est office). If possible send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope but in any case 
be sure to sign your full name and to give 
your correct address. Your name will not 
be published. 








Pattern Department 











3391—Points give long and slender lines and 
in this case they are helped by a 
graceful scarf. The belt is worn at 
the normal waist and the skirt is 
simply draped in this frock of gayly 
printed flat crepe. Designed for sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. The size 36 requires 
4 yards of 39-inch material with %4 
yard of 18-inch contrasting. 


%208— A short remnant will fashion this 
charming little frock for small sis- 
ter. The bottom scallops and little 


sleeves may be finished with ruffling 
or bound with bias binding. Flow- 
ered voile or organdy would be at- 
tractive for this style which is de- 











| 


signed for sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 
4 requires 1% yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial with 234 yards of ruffling and 
1% yards of 1-inch ribbon for bow 
and ends. 

2846—Plain pique forms the novel 
printed pique the lower section of 
this outstandingly smart dress. Al- 
though it has the longer skirt and 
higher waist line of 1930, it retains all 
the comfort and freedom of last year’s 
models. It is ideal for spring class- 
room wear as well as sports and 
shopping trips. Designed for sizes 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16 re- 
quires 3 yards of 39-inch material 
with 54 yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


yoke, 





THE FALL OF THE HAMMER | 


(Concluded from page 15) 











which it was located, that is, if it was a 
permanent fixture of that building, and if 
it was not, if it was movable equipment, 
then it must be insured as such. 

“Like for instance; The cow stanchions 
was a part of the cow barn, and what- 
ever insurance was on the barn was also 
on them stanchions. But, the litter car- 
rier outfit, that was something else again. 
The overhead track fastened inside the 
barn was a part of the barn and the track 
outside the barn was a part unto itself. 
Just so was it with the litter carriage, 
that was movable equipment, and not in- 
sured as a part of the barn, and, Mister, 
on the barn was where most of the boy’s 
insurance was at. 

“He had a lot of lumber stacked up in 
the hay loft, and just outside the barn. 
In the horse barn was two barrels of 
paint, and several thousand shingles. In 
the tool house was several kegs of nails, 
and staples. Out in the yard near the 
cow barn was more than a dozen rolls of 
woven wire fencing, then there was milk 
cans, horse blankets, robes, tarpaulins, 
sacks of binder twine, and a lot of things 
I’ve forgot about, and not a darn cent 
of insurance did he collect for the loss 
of it all. All those things was supplies, 
and no insurance was on any supplies. 


“You seen what the farm just sold for 
—$19,000. Well, Mister, it wouldn’t have 
brought over $15,000, but for one fellow 
who was bidding, and that fellow was 
bidding for me. Yes, I bought the place, 
not that I want it, don’t need it, but 
someone had to bid and boost up the 
price. I figure $19,000 will let the boy 
out, somehow. He’s young, all he needs 
along with his young wife, his college 
education, and his practical experience is 
to be free from debts. Carl will get on, 
he’s that kind, like his dad, Horace. Too 
bad Horace had to die. We all miss him. 
The policy would’a fooled him though, 
too. 


vs ND say, Mister, if you got any in- 

fluence with these agricultural col- 
leges, why, I wish you’d induce them to 
give a course in farm fire insurance, 
along with all the other good stuff they 
teach our boys.” 

I told him that I possessed no such in- 
fluence as he had in mind, but that as a 
farm fire insurance adjuster with over 
20 years of experience traveling up and 
down and across these United States, ad- 
justing losses for farmers, I fully agreed 
with him that it was about time some- 
one with the interests of the American 
agriculturist at heart, began pointing out 
how farm insurance mistakes could be 
avoided. 

For, because of these daily mistakes, I, 
as just one adjuster of many hundreds, 
have been leaving behind me a trail of 
grief and of sad awakenings, for I must 
nearly always, with each loss adjustment, 
point out and explain to the assured why 
and how the insurance company was not 
liable for a part of the loss and damage 
sustained, although as a rule, there was 
an abundance of dollars and cents insur- 
ance bought and paid for. 

The companies don’t bother to explain 
the true meaning of the little clauses, the 
local agent forgets to explain, the farmer- 
assured takes everything for granted as 
being correct, good money is planked 
down for protection that doesn’t protect, 
along comes a fire, and after it’s over 
with comes the adjuster, the “hard-boiled 
egg,” and coolly explains that the assured 
is out of luck, for the policy reads one 
way and what was intended was some- 
thing different. Every day, some place, 
there is a Carl Merrick left “holding the 
bag.” 

In the words of the good-natured sher- 
iff: Well; I asked him if his rather forci- 
ble word of expression was swearing 
and he assured me it was not. “You know 
durn well, Mister,” he replied, “that 


ain’t nothing to what a feller is going to 
say when he gets hit like Carl has got 
I agreed with him. 


hit.” 





Straight 


to the mark 
Every Time! 


I 


, = can rely on Western Lubaloy .22's 
to shoot where you point. Whether you 
are shooting at crows, hawks or any other 
pests, at any kind of game, or at a target, 
you can depend upon the remarkable accu- 
racy and uniformity of Lubaloy cartridges. 
World's Champion Ammunition. 


Lubaloy .22's will not rust your gun. Gun- 
cleaning is unnecessary. The gleaming Lub- 
aloy bullet coating eliminates the need for 
gummy grease. Lubaloy .22's won't get 

your hands or pockets greasy. Lint 
| and grit will not stick to them and get 
! into your rifle. Sold by dealers every- 
where. Let us send you FREE leaflets 
describing the special advantages of 
Lubaloy .22°s and Super-X, Field and 
Xpert shotgun shells. 





Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 
Coated 9 
228 


Shotgun Shooting for Everyone! 


All you need is a Western ° 
Hand Trap and a handy carton 
of White Flyer targets. Real 
sport with a .410 shotgun. 
Write for free descriptive 
leaflet. 











WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 








445 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 



















































































YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW Od 


I Corinthians 3:16, 17.—Know ye not that ye 
are the temple of God, and that the spirit of 








God dwelleth in you? If any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy; for the 
temple of God is holy, which temple ye are. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 
I wonder how many of you know 
how to find your way at night by the 
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stars? Certainly all of us ought to know at 
least the North Star and the Big Dipper 
with the Pointers which always point to- 





ward the Pole Star. To help you learn 
them I had this drawing prepared for you, 
and with it clearly in your mind you 
ought to have no trouble in locating the 
different groups. Any clear night now 
about 8 or 9 o’clock is an excellent time 
to make your observations. The North 
Star is not a very brilliant star but with 
the aid of the Pointers you can soon lo- 
cate it about midway between the hori- 
zon and the zenith (the point directly 
overhead). The M-shaped group called 
Cassiopeia always swings around the pole 
directly opposite the Big Dipper. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The World of Plants.—The dogwood on the 
cool, shaded hillside and the black gum, sour 
gum, or tupelo gum of the swamps are 
cousins in the same plant group, the Dogwood 
family. Notice the similarity in the shape of 
their leaves and in the fall the likeness of 
their berries. 


Now Figure This Out.—If you were in a 
bathroom with the water running and you 
were not able to turn it off, if the doors and 
windows were locked and were so tight that 


no water could escape, and if no water could 
escape through the walls, what would you do 
to keep from drowning? Pull out the plug 
in the tub. 


Sincerely yours, 





IS YOUR SIGNBOARD OUT? 
Lone Scout Howard McKenzie, Rt. 4, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., suggests this for all the members 
of our tribe and we second his motion. A 














Lone Scout signboard located near the public 
road lets all passers-by know the type of boy 
who lives on that farm and may help him to 
make the acquaintance of other scouts. How- 
ard gets 12 points for his drawing. 
| 
ANSWERS TO WORD SQUARE 
I 

Crosswise Vertical 
1, Ford. 1, Farm, 
2. Ahoy. 2. Ohio. 
3. Rick 3. Rock. 
4. Moke. 4. Dyke. 








Oliver W alking Cultivators 
@e good work— are easy to handle 





costs with 
‘ultsvators 


Cut your cultivatin: 
Oliver Two-Row 








The latest— the ip best 
way —_ cultivating costs—the 
new Oliver Row Crop 





OLIVER 


ASK YOUR OLIVER DEALER 


Richmond, Va. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


“OLIVER 





The Oliver No. 25 Cultivator 


The Oliver Flag Waves Over 
Clean Fields and Big Yields 


Maybe you won't see it nailed to a fence post, but the Oliver Flag 
waves over many of those clean fields, on which big yields of cotton 
will burst at picking time. 


Under the new flag of Oliver, the cotton planter is finding the culti- 
vators that make clean fields that make big yields—everything he 
needs is there—to fit all soil conditions of the South—everything he 
needs is there to suit his power. Everything he needs is there in a 
full;line of cultivators, and on every one the driver has a full}view of 
his work, so that he can cultivate close and clean. Every kind of 
sweep or shovel needed for cotton cultivation is there—Alll under 


the Oliver Flag. 


See these Oliver Cultivators that make clean fields and big yields at 
your Oliver Dealer. Or send the coupon for the new folder, “Better 
— Cultivation With Oliver,” and complete Row Crop tractor 
iterature. 


' OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


Branches Everywhere to Serve You 
Please send me your folder, “Better Cotton Cultivation 
With Oliver,’ and complete Row Crop tractor literature. 






Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 








” The Progressive Far 





CORRESPONDENCE ROLL] 





William B. Woodward, GC, Blackstock, 
S. C., wants to hear from scouts who are in. 
terested in contributing and would like tg 
join the Catawba Mail Tribe. 

Orville Ward, Vardaman, Miss., a new scout, 
is very much interested in corresponding with 
other Lone Scouts. 

Orval E. Faubus, GC, Box 21, Combs, Ark. 
a scout of five years’ standing, is interested 
in all phases of scouting, especially the sav- 
re of the forests and the protection of the 
birds. 


A 16-SQUARE WORD SQUARE] 


By JOE LEE WATTS 











Crosswise 
t 23 4 1, A stream cross. 


ing. 
2. Term used in 
hailing. 
3. Large stack. 
4. A donkey. 


Vertical 


1. To till the soil. 
2. State. 

3. To sway. 

4. Ditch 


(Answers will be found elsewhere on page.) 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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OF WALKER. 

COWWTY, ALA BAMA 
\S RESPONSIBLE 
Fon TAS OITTY— 


OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


The world is full of sorrow, 
And is robed in solid black, 
They’ve taken away the kindness, 
And long skirts are coming back. 
—Sent in by Florence Agee, 
Escambia County, Ala. 











After the ball game is over; 
After the field is clear, 
Straighten my nose and my shoulder, 
And help me to find my ear. 
—Sent in by Marion Ince, 
Aransas County, Texas. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Larry Williams, Gwinnett County, Ga. 
Pearlie Jernigan, Santa Rosa County, Fla 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Mrs. Brown thought I done wrong #0 
give her baby one of my dog’s bones #0 
chew on, but he’s got plenty more buf- 
ied.” 

“All I got to do és selt two dozen bores 
of corn salve and I get a dandy baseball 


a” 


for nothin’. 
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ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 


STEEL few te fhe time to get 
" | e steel roof for your 
CAN'T BUR buildings. Now while 
ere ty 


rices are lower than ever before. 
Make your buildings safe from fire, 
For a steel roof just can’t catch fire. 
Pays back its cost by saving on fire 
insurance. Easy to nail on and adds 
to the looks and value of your place. 

We sell this roofing direct to you 
and you keep in your own pocket 
the profit others would get. Whether 
you buy one square or 1,000 squares 
you get the same low wholesale 
factory price 

Over 132,212 experienced car- 
penters and property owners have 
saved 50c to $i 00 per square—and 
got better roofing—by buying their 
roofing direct from our Big Roofing 
Factories. 


$ 5. 
WRITE FOR | Prev today, NOW, tor 
re 
} : FREE SAMPLES d Big Free Samples 
Feeabicas —see the low freight paid prices and 
Skaseeim the fine quality roofing and see how 
the roofing locks together so all 


nail heads are covered. Address. 


lag Hh 
"70 NAIL dd 








Savannah Fence & Roofing Co/ 
Dept. P-5, Savannah, Ga. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From Factory 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
BUILDING BOOK, 





A nonst free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
guccessfully since 1892 for reducing 

lameness and swellings without 
blistering or renroving the hair. 
Horee can be worked at the same 
fime. 


82.50 at druggists, or postpabd 
. Horse book SB free. 


PESCREINS 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


F, YOUNG, Inc. 384 





LOLLAR'S 


Birmincuam, Ala. 








Write for complete 


Men Wanted > 


we pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
@ expert automobile —_ and help you get a good job. The 
Gost to you is smal taken. For free booklet write 


negroes 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville,Toan, 


s BO GIRLS! wm 
BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

Sell my Grape Gum, Gumlets, Candy Mints, etc., at 5c 

Dack. Everybody will buy from you, I give Wrist ‘Watch 

and other dandy presents FREE and besides you make 

oney every day. Write today for agents’ package. 

CHAS. DAVID, Sta. V, Cincinnati, 0., Dept. 913 


COTTON GROWERS 


Write at once or, rs. copy of “WHY porren SEED 
N OUT. it Is FRE 
LEACH SEED GRADER co. 


Brownwood, Texas 


price list. 





























FINANCING PURCHASE OF 
DAIRY COWS 








(Concluded from page 3) 


a man had only one cow, however, the 
banks would aid in getting him another. 
Thus by a process of sound pyramiding 
his business could grow rapidly. 


The purchase of good milk stock was so 
fundamental that no words need be wasted 
in discussing why that was insisted upon. 
The need for an educational program 
grew out of the fact that here dairying 
was comparatively new and that even 
those already in the business had a lot 
to learn about it. The efforts of the board 
of health officials and the newspapers did 
a great deal toward spreading the doctrine 
that better cows, better cared for and 
better fed, produce better milk that com- 
mands a better price. 


Vil 


The development of a market might 
seem absurdly simple in view of the fact 
that I have said that Augusta at the time 
we launched our program was undersup- 
plied. However, the public had to be 
educated to the need of milk, and had to 
be taught to pay a price for good milk 
which would enable it to be good and re- 
main good. 


Recently, however, the wholesale dairy- 
men have secured an advance which al- 
lows them to make a little money, and 
the milk industry in the matter of produc- 
ing it for pasteurization purposes has in- 
creased 48 per cent in the past 12 months. 
Dr. A. L.. Haggerty, dairy inspector for 
the city, recently said that Augusta is now, 
four years after we launched the financing 
program, receiving a fairly adequate milk 
supply. By that I mean that enough good 
milk is coming to supply the very mini- 
mum requirements of the city. As the 
public taste increases, so will the milk 
demand be more and more. 


Vil 


The plan can be called successful if 
judged by results. I can point to any 
number of farmers who were compara- 
tively down and out at the time, and are 
now making a good living. One in par- 
ticular will serve as an apt illustration. 
He is W.A. Perry, now a thriving dairy- 
man on the Hephzibah Road, five miles 
from here. Eighteen months ago, he 
moved in from a nearby cotton county 
with his total assets two cows, a lot of 
nerve, and intelligence and energy to 
make him see the necessity of grinding 
relentlessly at the task of running a 
dairy. 


We started by letting him have enough 
money to buy two additional cows. Be- 
fore the time for payment had elapsed, he 
had those paid for. We then let him get 
money to purchase four additional ones. 
Later, he purchased four additional ones, 
and counting two which died, he has 
bought in all 14 cows. With the excep- 
tion of the last four, on which he still 
owes $150, all have been paid for. The 
last ones were purchased only a few days 
ago. 


For a program of this sort, however, I 
would not recommend any quick expan- 
sion. Frankly, if I had it to do over, 
I would not go a _ whit faster than 
we have. In a county not already edu- 
cated to dairying, rapid expansion is 
fraught with tremendous evils. Also, no 
one can undertake this program without 
the full codperation of a great many per- 
sons and without a willingness to put 
forth a lot of hard energy and receive a 
liberal amount of cussing. The banks are 
looking to the county agent to get their 
loans and the public looks to him to get 
better dairy herds. He must deliver on 
both ends 


Editor’s Note.—This article is a resume of 
a talk given by Mr. McConnell over radio 
station WSB on April 12, through the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





How to Make 


PROFIT 


on COTTON 
This Year 


HEN cotton prices go down, of course 

it becomes more difficult to make a 
profit. That’s A-B-C arithmetic, because the 
margin between selling price and growing cost 
is smaller. 








So it becomes absolutely necessary to reduce 
production cost per bale. And the sure way to 
cut the cost per bale is not to cut down your 
fertilizer investment but to cut down your 
acreage to what you can adequately fertilize 
with Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 








In other words, more bales on fewer acres. 


1007 supervised cotton demonstrations 
all over the South showed this amazing 
result ...every dollar invested in Chil- 
ean Nitrate brought back $5.70...a net 
profit of $4.70 from every dollar’s worth 
of Chilean Nitrate. On the per acre 
basis, an average of 180 lbs. of Chilean 
Nitrate increased the yield by 416 lbs. 
seed cotton and made net profit of 
$23.08 per acre. 





The above figures cover side-dressing applica- 
tions exclusively. When Chilean Nitrate goes 
under the crop too, yield and profit show even 
better increase. 


Chilean Nitrate is the world’s only natural 
nitrate fertilizer. It isn’t new and untried. It 
has been used for 100 years and has added mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to farmers’ in- 
comes. More than 900,000 farmers used it last 
year. It isn’t too late to get all you want. See 
your dealer or write our nearest office. See 
addresses below. 


Free Book on Fertilizing 


Our new book, “How to Fertilize Cotton,” tells 
just how to meet today’s conditions. Free. Ask 
for Book No. 2, or tear out this ad and mail 
with your name and address written on the 
margin. 


1830-1930 .. One hundred years of fertilizer service to 
American agriculture. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 35-M 
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"IT’S SODA (eS) NOT LUCK” 
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editions 





as per list 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
Alabama, 


Count as one word each initial, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
erences, 


covering Georgia, 
and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 
below. 





abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


The Progressive Fe 



























































Texas 


from $11 to $21 per acre, 
acres or more; terms 10% 
Cotton sure crop, 


dependable and make good profit. 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good 
schools, roads and fine climate. 


Lubbock, Texas. 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
cash, balance ten years, 6% 
int » yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
These lands located 
towns, 
For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 








Plants 





NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers 








Bulbs 


Dahlias and 12 Gladiolus $1, 
Mendota, Ill, 


12 gorgeous 
Gladtime Gardens, 


postpaid. 





nium Company, Springfield, Ill. 


Flowers 
Two dozen Geranium plants that will afford you the 
luxury of a beautiful flower bed all summer for only 
$1.50, postpaid. Any color or mixed. Buckley Gera- 





Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Tomatoes: 500, $1; 1, 
Gordon, Ga. 


Cabbage, Onions, 


Collards, 
1.75; postpaid. W. I 


Branan, 


000, 





Tomato 
Florala, Ala. 


Wakefield Cabbage and Stone 
1,000; 500, 55ec. True Plant Co., 


plants: 85c, 








Cabbage. Onions, | 
$1.75; postpaid. 


1,900 
Ga. 


500, $1; 
awiston, 


Tomatoes: 
Plant Farm 





Collards, 
Lewiston 


























1,000, Marglobe 
shipment. Barber Plant Co., 


Potato plants: $2, 
Pepper, $2.50. Prompt 
Tvaxley, Ga. 


Fresh Mississippi grown Cabbage “plan 8 and Onions: 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Interstate Plant Co., Luce 
dale, Miss. 

Cabbage and “Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
postpaid. 5,000, $5; express. Patrick Plant Company, 
Omega, Ga. 


Tomato, $1.50. 





Cabbage.—New spring grown plants: 500, T5c; 1,000, 





$1. Packed to reach you fresh, Mitchell Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga 
GENUINE PORTO RICO AND NORTON 


YAM POTATO PLANTS NOW READY 
1,000, $2.00; 5,000 up, $1.75 per 1,000 
TOMATO PLANTS, leading varieties: 300, 
4 60c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Express 
collect, $1.00. Cabbage, $1.00. Buy better 

plants and produce better crops. 








JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 
Potato plants: $2, 1,000. Tomato, $1.25. Pepper, 
$2.50. Can fill orders day after received. Georgia 


Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 








Buchanan's Cabbage plants: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
postpaid. ‘Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; post- 
paid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cabbage and Tomato plants: 5,000, $4.75. Porto 
Rico Potato plants: 5,000, $7.50; cash with order. 


Cash Trading Co., 
Frostproof Cabbage, 


Enterprise, Ala. 





Sermuda and Prizetaker Onion 





Plants. By express, $1 thousand; by mail, $1 and 
Postage. _ Eureka Farms, Tifton, i 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; over five 


Marglobe Tomato, $1.50 
Dave Tuten, Baxley, Ga 


Reuter’ 3s Cabbage-Collard, 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 


Castle berry, Ala. 

and Bermuda Onion plants, $1 per 
Potato and Eggplants, $2 per 
Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, 


thousand, $1.60. thousand, 


mpt shipments. 


Wakefield Cabbage, 
the kind that heads: 
postpaid. Chas. 8, 


Cabbage, Tomato 
1,000. Pepper, Sweet 
1,000. Prompt shipment. 
Georgia. 


Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000. $4.50; postpaid. 
tion guaranteed. Allen-Griffith Plant Co., 
Georgia. 





also 
100, 25c; 
Beasley, 








Cabbage plants: 
Satisfac- 
Calvary, 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 

PLANTS: $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 and 
$1.60 per 1,000. 

JERSEY AND CHARLESTON WAKE- 

FIELD CABBAGE PLANTS: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
$1.00; 3,000 and up at 75c¢ per 1,000. 

First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 

ments guaranteed. 
AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


up at 











Plants Now.—Cabbage, Opion, Tomato: 500, 65c; 

1,000, . Ruby King, Pimiento, Hot Pepper: $2, 
,000. Prompt shipment, Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, 
Georgia. 

Buy c.0.d. frostproof plants. All varieties Cabbage, 
Beet and Collard. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. We guarantee 
fine, large plants and prompt shipment. Reliable 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





Schroer’s Better Plants. —Frostproof Cabbage, lead- 
ing varieties: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50. Onion, Collard 
and Beet plants: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1, Fine, large, 


healthy plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga 


Porto Ricans, Early Triumph Potato plants, $1.75 
1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000. April and 
May delivery. Tomato and Cabbage plants, $1.50 per 








1,000. Cash with order, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


High Grade Vegetable Plants.—Cabbage, all leading 
varieties, $1 thousand. Tomatoes $1.25. Bermuda On- 
ion Collards $1. Porto Rico Potato $1.75. Ruby 
50c hundred or $4 thousand, Prompt 
Expert packing. Quitman Potato Co., 


Quitman, Ga, 








Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama cece 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... Te per word $7.00 per inch 
State plainly | ‘Texas ............-. 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 per inch 
eo ey you Carolinas. Viegiais 158,000 a “oS c.. se. 19¢ per word 30.50 per 4 
wv 0 use. ssissipp alley... 5,000 88., ’. Tenn, 7c per worc ° per inc! 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER Kentucky-Tennessee . 80,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance two weeks All five editions..... 600,000 Whole South ........... 35¢ per word $32.50 per inch Your ad set in larger type is more dig 
in advance of publication date. Additional “ te" ; * ° : tinctive and attractive, Note 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertismg, Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. inch in table, ee 
ee oor * > sonore POPLDD ODD ne aan POOLDD OLE POOP POLLO DLO DDL D POOL LP DOLLOP OL ODD DDO D Pero COS 
Farms For Sale or Rent Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion Potatoes Corn 

Tomatoes, $1.50; Sweet Crib Filler.—Hatsting’s Prolific Corn; selected. nub- 


Porto Rican Potatoes, $1.75; Millions improved purple and pink skin Porto Rican 

















Peppers, $2.50; Eggplant, $3.50 per 1,000; postage col- potato plants, $1.50, April and May delivery. Ref- 
lect, cash with order. Book now, avoid disappointment. erence, any Methodist minister. C. RB. Williams, Alma, 
taxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Georgis, — ; 

Tomatoes, Cabbage; all varieties; millions ready. When in need of pure Porto Rico Potato plants at 
Big stem, open field grown; packed with damp moss. $1.50 thousand, send us your order. Good plants, quick 
300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Sweet Pepper: 50, service. We are reliable. Padgett & Carter, Coffee, 
50e; 100, 75ce. Porto Rico Potato slips: 500, $1 oS; Georgia 
1, 000, $3. _ Bermuda Onions: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.2 . ee ee 
prepaid. ‘Weaver Plant Company Mt. Pleasant, \_ Texas. For Sale.—Limited amount Wilson certified bunch 

: Porto Rico and Dooley Potato plants, $2.50 per 1,000; 

Plants.—Millions ready: Large, nei grown, ~ strong, delivered. Cash with order, 3. Wilson, Gadsden, 
well rooted, hand selected, roots mossed, varieties Aljahama, 
labeled. Tomato or Cabbage, all varieties: 200, 75c¢; ———————— - ——— 
200, $1; 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2. Sweet Pepper: 100, 
50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2 0. Crystal Wax and Yellow IMPROVED ag RICO POTATO 
sermuda Onions, pencil s 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; PLANTS 
6,000, $6. All postpaid p Bnew shipment. Satis- . s 
faction guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleas- Highest quality; inspected. Full count 
ant, Texas. and satisfaction guaranteed. on, 1,000; 





Fine Plants Ready.—All open field grown, well root- 5,000 up, $2.00. “‘Bunch” Porto Rico: $2.25, 











ed, selected 50 to bunch, full count, mixed orders 1,000; all plants prepaid. Can fill any order 
labeled separate, packed carefully, good delivery guar- at once. 

anteed, Tomatoes: Earliana, June Pink, _ Baltimore, ry - 

Marglobe, $ Bonny Best, John Baer: postpaid: HANCEVILLE PLANT COMPANY 

100, 35¢; 3 500, $1; 1,000, $1.7 bec ress, $1 Hanceville, Ala. 

thousand, Jersey Wakefield, C hasteston Wake- 

field, Copenhagen and Dutch, same price as Tomato Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, guaranteed. 1,000, 
Sweet Pepper: Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Pimiento, and $1.50; 5,000, $7: 10,000, $13.50. Shipping weight, 
Hot Cayenne; postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 12% ‘po ands per thousand. Grady Turner, Rt. No. 3, 
anon $2.50; express, $2 thousand. Early Snowball Macon, Ga. 





postpaid: 50, 40c; 100, 75c; 500, $3. 








iuliflower, i i 
. Now Ready to Ship.—Any quantity state certified 
E A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga Porto Ricans or Yellow Yam plants, not mixed and 
Frostproof Cabbage, open field grown, well rooted, ad an oe wag 1,089, $1.75; 4,000 up, $1.50 
strong, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled variety name. urner ant Co., Alma, Ga. 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Porto Rican and Nancy Hall Potato plants, from 


Copenhagen, Early and Late Dutch; postpaid: 200, 75¢; pure certified stock Full count and satisfaction guar- 














300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Cadac Crystal Wax anteed. 1,000, $2.25; 5,000 up, $2; postpaid. Weeks 
and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; & Howard’ Produce Co.,' Box 150, Cullman, Ala. 
6,000, $6. Tomato: Large, well rooted, open field grown, 

mossed, labeled with variety name; Livingston Globe, Porto Rican Potato Plants.—Have passed all in- 
Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, McGee, Ear-  Spections. April delivery. 1,000 lots $2; 10,000 lots, 
liana, Gulf State Market, Early Detroit, postpaid: $1.50; larger quantities quoted at your request. Order 
100, 50c; 200, 7T5e; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. now for future delivery. Terms, cash with order. Ref- 
Pepper, mossed and labeled; Chinese Giant, Buil Nose, erence, Baxley State Bank, Altamaha Plant Co., 
Ruby King, Red Cayenne. postpaid: 100, 75c; 200, $1; Wilson Baxley, Manager, Baxley, Ga. 

500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Porto Rico and Nancy Hall 

Potato plants, postpaid: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3; 5,000, Tomato 

$12.50 Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, 

satisfaction guaranteed. Union Plant Company, Tex- Tomatoes.—Earliana, John Baer, Red Rock, Mar- 
rkana, Ark. globe: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Richard 





Schramm, East Palatka, Fla. 


























Potatoes N Stock 
urser oc 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; y 
pos stpaid. W. D. 4 Arnold, Purvis, Mis: ont and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Senate’ - 4 - 
so ettified Pa 0 Rico Pota' ato plants, $2 per 1,000; oncord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
postpaid, E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large ame 
Sr . a a Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. on- 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; y 
postpaid, W. F. Hethcox, Purvis, Miss. cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican, 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. 





Seeds 








Bunch Porto Rico Potato plants, state inspec sted, $2 
per thousand. M. W. Hall, Midway (Bullock County), 
Fe oar en Oo? ——— — WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000. Strong that it is difficult to_tell the difference between 
plants, full count guaranteed, J. T. Holland, Lenox, Otootan and Black ony seeds and_ therefore 
Georgia. there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 





Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 


inspected, red Porto Rican 
Jas. Chauncey, Screven, 


Ready.—Guaranteed pure, 
Potato plants, $2.25; delivered. 
Georgia. 














State certified red or yellow Potato plants and To- are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
mato plants: $1.50, 1,000; Alma. E, L. Turner, Alma, Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 
Georgia. 
“Pure _ Porto Rico Potato plants at $1.65 per thou- 
sand, delivered. Send cash with order. S, J. Padgett, Beans 
Coffee, Ga. _ Laredo Soybeans. Write Chas, Hiley, Marion, Ala, 





~ Poyner 

















Pure certified Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.35 bushel. 
$1.60 per 1,000; 5,000, $7. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. No. 3, Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 
Mace Ga, 
facon. Ga Mung Beans, new crop: bushel $9; peck $2.50. H. G. 
Georgia-Carolina Plant Co., Roe kingham, , Ga.—Porto Mosher, Schell City, Mo 
ico 3 Nancy Hall Potat lant 1.75 thousand; 
ee . ae GENT SL.FE theeree Early Speckled Velvet Beans and all kind of Snap 
—— — Beins. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 
QUALITY PORTO RICO POTA TO Biloxi Beans, $2.85; delivered your station. Win- 
PLANTS FROM SELECTED SEED stead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N.C. 



































“Bunch’ ’ “Running” * ‘ean $2 per 
- ” 1,000; gosteel . P Laredo Soybeans, four dollars per bushel; 2% bushel 
yr a7 bag 3a } s 
PINEVIEW FARM, 'HANCEVILLE, ALA. Bc ree eee 
Early Speckled Velvet, 120 pounds $3. Cash with 
~ Certified red and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: order. Cash Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala 
$1.50, 1,000; f.o.b. Postpaid, $2. John B. Pope, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. , Cowpeas; Fyreennes, Votre Beans; Peanuts. Write 
r prices. Murphy almer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Mississippi Certified Nancy Hall Porto Rico Potato = _- — chon ES sh non At a 
plants, per thousand $2.50; postpaid. 5,000, $2. L. H. Select Early Speckled Velvets, $1.40 bushel. Otoo- 
Deaton, Belmont, Miss. tans $5.50; Laredos $4. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 
Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery, Mammoth Yellows $2.10; Biloxis $2.35; Laredos $3.65; 
$ thousand. J. I, Otootans $4.90. W. Lake Landing, N. C. 


$1.50 





Oto 0. W. 8. Di Dudley, 
Genuine Secon Soybeans: 


5 per thousand; 5,000 lots, 
«hes, Rockingham, Ga. 








fine seed, produced my- 














Pure red skin Porto Rican: $1.75, 1.000; 10,000: self; recleaned; $5.50 per bushel. N, P. Gilchrist, 
$1.65, 1,000; delivered. Soone : 1,000." W. ©. Laurinburg, N.C, 
Waldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. Wire, phone or write for our special prices on Laredo 





stating quantity wanted. Henry County Farm- 


Paris, Tenn. 


Beans, 
ers Exchange, 





PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 








Certified and pure: $1.75 per 1,000. For Sale.—Five thousand bushels Ninety-Day Velvet 
“ : teans, two and half bushel sacks; dollar twenty-five 
W. H. THOMSON, LLOYD, FLORIDA bushel. €. S, Bryant, Bartow, Ga. 
Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; Cane 


large po Old dealer. Quality and count guar- 


Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. 











anteed, Cameron, Baxley, Ga. 
Has produced two hundred gallons to acre. 10 pounds 
Porto Rican Potato plants, government inspected: $1.75; postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
$1.50, 1.900; delivered. 5,000 and 10,000 lots, $1.40; phis, Tenn. 
collect. vie Crowe, Gainesville, Ga. 
_ Amber, Orange, $3.95 hundred pounds, Texas Seed- 


Ribbon or Japanese Honey, $5 hundred pounds. 
Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


~Buchanan’s Cane Seed for early fodder. Amt 


Certified Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2.25 thousand. ed 
Improved Nancy Hall, $1.75; prepaid. Shipped prompt- 
ly in boxes. Malcolm Duke, Dresden, Tenn. 





Amber, 100 








50 bushel. 


Field | selected Neal’s Paymaster seed corn from two- 
eared stalks, going at $3.50 per. % bushel lots at $2 


bed, $2 


w. J. McMullan, Newton, Miss, — 





Boyd Bros, Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 

Mosby’s Prolific.—Two to three eared, long grain, 
small cob. You must be satisfied. Peck $1; half $1.75; 
bushel $3.25. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 





Woods Improved Hastings Prolific seed corn; pre 
duces more per acre. Crop averaged 60 bushels per 
acre. $2.50 bushel. Jas. B. Woods, Brooks, Ga. 


Mosby Prolific Seed Corn, the old reliable crib filler, 
small deep grains, high yields. Selected for 2 
ears per stalk, $2.50 per bushel f.o.b. Calhoun City, 
Miss. Check, money order or c.o.d. Calhoun County 
Farm Bureau. Calhoun £& ‘ity,” Miss. 


Certified Neal’s ‘Paymaster “seed corn: 1 bushel lots : $3; 
2 to 5 bushel lots $2.75. Tennessee Red Cob at $250 
bushel. Big Tennessee Yellow at $2.50 bushel. Run- 
ners White at $2.50 bushel. Pure Neal’s Paymaster 
not certified at $2.50 bushel. Texas Ribbon Cane seed 
at 9c pound. Boyd Bros. & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 


Cotton 
bushels $10, 














Cleveland: ten Dr. Young, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Piedmont 
Seedsman, 

Rucker selected cotton seed, 
Glenwood Farm, Brooks, Ga. 


Cook 10-10; 





$1 bushel. Order now. 


“recleaned ; - 954 germination; ition; $1.25 per per 
la 


bushel. Leslie King, Leighton, 


Cook’s Improved Wilt 
bushel. Geo. M. Callen, 


Big Boll Mille cotton planting seed, $4 per hundred 
pounds; freight prepaid, J. K, 3S. Holland, Blue 
Springs, Miss. 


2,000 bushels Wannamaker cotton 
one year old, $1 per bushel, f.o.b. 
Ware, Senoia, Ga. 

Lee Wilson (Arkansas) 
year from breeder, $1 per 
dens, Marion, Ala. 





Resistant 
é 


cotton seed, $1 
Selma, la. 











1 seed, recleaned, 
Senoia. H. A. 





Big Boll 
bushel. 


cotton seed, one 
Wintergreen Gat- 





HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 


Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 
known. Address 


CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





Addison’s Extra li —Absolutely pure, recleaned; 
l-inch staple; 40% lint. $1.25 while they last. W. A 
Kirksey, Lincoln, Ala. 


5,000 bushels fine Half and Half; 10 bushels $10, 
Addison’s, Wannamaker’s, Piedmont, same price. 


Young, Birmingham, Ala. 


Cook’s 307-6 Improved Wilt “Resistant, selected ed and 
sound; 100 pound bag $3.60. Cash with order. Casi 
Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


WILT-RESISTANT COTTON SEED ARE 

SAFEST TO PLANT UNDER 

ALL CONDITIONS 
I have been breeding wilt-resistant cot- 
ton seed for 20 years and I know I have 
the best. I ane five varieties of wilt- 
tesistant seed. Viz 

COVINGTON-TOOLE WIL T-RESISTANT 

COOK 307-6 WILT-RESISTANT 

CHAPPELL’S EARLY WILT-RESISTANT 
a Ke ee ws Baye ont Ya $6.00 per 100-pound 

ac rel 

WANNA MAKER. eL eVELAND No. 32 

WILT-RESISTANT and 

LONE STAR WILT-RESISTANT 

. At $7.50 per 100-pound sack, freight paid. 


My Cleveland seed I believe are the strong: 
est wilt-resistant seed in the South today 
and they are especially suited for poor 
sandy land. The staple of the Lone Star 
is 1 inch and a little better, and the staple 
of all the other varieties is about % to 1 
inch. The turnout at the gin of all is good 
and all varieties pick good and all have good 
size bolls except Covington-Toole which is 
small boll. The Chappell’s Early is the eat- 
liest of all and best suited for rich lands 
and heavy weevil infestation. All seed per- 
fectly sound and are reginned, cleaned and 
culled, making them more valuable. Write 
for copy of my 1930 booklet describing my 
seed and my hill dropping planter which 
plants cotton “already chopped” and makes 
% more per acre. The booklet is free for 
the asking and if you will farm according 
to this booklet you will cut your cost $5. 

per acre and increase your yield 25 per cent. 


W. F. COVINGTON, HEADLAND, ALA. 
—aEEE 












































Pure Porto Rico Potato og government inspected: pounds, $3.75; Orange $3.75; mixed fodder cane $3.50; Selected pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton geet 
1,000, $1.60; 5,000 or mor $1.50. Plants ready Sagrain $4.75; Texas Seeded Ribbon $5. Catalogue 43% lint. Over bale per acre entire crop; $1.25 Di 
May 1. G. D. Chandler, Hancoviile, Ala. free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. James B. Woods, Brooks, Ga. ——— 

Porto Rico Potato plants, carefully selected and gov- 2 1 alf 
ernment inspected, $2 per 1,000; postpaid. Cash with Chufas ae x. Mypel Tenens oe: a Hvice 
oder: BG. tenitinann. te % Vecsevilin, At Half cotton seed, the earliest cotton grown. 

aaa aoe > ms Chufa seed, for sale, $3.50 per bushel. J. ZL, Ross, per hundred. Lexington, Tenn. ne 

Porto Rico Potato plants for sale. $1.35 per 1,000, Williston, . Ma. ‘ « 

f.o.b. Government inspected; April, May, June de- eh er : Ww a eg 1 Big pm | 
livery; cash with order, J. R. Batten, Winokur, Ga. geed, privately srownvand ginned, recleansc am 
: ~ mare Corn $4 hundred pound bag. Murphy & Palmer, 





Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants, Neal’s Paymaster, field selected from best two eared 





prepaid: $2.50, 1,000. Collect: $1.75, 1,000. Cabbag an . . c 
plants, prepaid: $1.50, 1,000, * callact s. 1,000. To gem. gy ageamsne we, 5S Sone. Se Se 
mato plants, Marglobe. Bonnie Best, Baltimore, pre- ighton, Ala. 

paid: $1,50, 1,000, Collect: $1, 1,000. Roots mossed, Buchanan’s Early Surprise Corn; earliest white field 
prompt shipment, safe arrival, Sims Potato Plant Co., corn grown. Peck $1.60; postpa Catalogue free. 
Pembroke, Ga, Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 









ville, Ga. SS 

Rhyne’s Cook has led seven years in the wilt~ 
ant tests at the Alabama Experiment Station; 
or ranks high at all stations. $2.10 per bushel; 
tities cheaper. Rhyne Bros., Benton, Ala., and 
Georgia. 





























































































































Gene Wess s mee & eeernus 








Whi; 
$3. C) 


I bu 
Peanut: 
Sees 

Sou 
Deliver 
Atlanta 
— 

Choi 
“lays, 
South | 
— 

Selec 
tractive 
South 

Wire, 
Doorwill 
F Farmers 
“Seed 

id, ¢ 
Prices, 
~ Choices " 
Mediate 
tion or 
Brunson, 











Bucha 
for your 
Buchana 
ne 


Absolu 


Ford Ca 


High 


© April 19, 1930 


he | and Half; also Delta 


on goed or _planting. 
> High germination, heavy 


Baby Chicks 
Reds, Barredsg Rocks, Leghorns: 100, $9; heavy as- 
sorted, $8; prepaid; 100% live delivery. Central 
Farms, Jefferson City, Mo. 





WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 
$1.33%4 per bushel 
12 to 100 bushels at 
1.10 per bushel 
‘Delivered at any petes in Alabama or 


Output 35% to 40%. Staple % to 15-16 inch, 


vately ginned. My ~~ y are inspected, re- 
cleaned and absolutely pure. 
Claymore Plantation, Russell County, Ala. 


ARTHUR BUSSEY, COLUMBUS, GA. 
, ine Half and ‘Half, only F 





bales ginned at pe time, 
_ with gin heads, au conveyors ‘heoned out. 


% ee hundred pounds; 
y, Smith. 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 

Order direct from the orig- 

Ahead in yield at all Experiment 


bales on 10 acres) and four bales on one. 
No cotton has ever come near these yields. 

One customer writes that i 
any man free that was in debt, 
made two bales per acre - medium land. 
Earliest big boll 
we are sold’ ont and sending 
but farmers have 





back checks before now, 
late getting their money, hence we 
reasonable orders. 
: 1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 5 5 


A wire will put seed to you in time to 
plant next day, by express. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 








New _crop recleaned ~eonmee seed, 
en 








LESPEDEZA SEED 
$3.50 per bushel (25 pounds) 


Crop—Pan-caught—Triple 
Free of Johnson grass, dodder and other 
Shipped subject to in- 
spection, check, money order or sight draft. 
The price is Rock Bottom—the seed best 


obnoxious weeds. 








40 DAYS YET TO PLANT 
LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS’ 
Calhoun City, Miss. 





» pan-caught Lespedeza seed, 





TANCRED WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
carrying blood costing us at rate of $150.00 
$200 setting. May chicks, l4c. 


_ BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA, 


Florida Accredited Chicks.- Reds, Rocks, White Leg- 
horns. Write for low mid-season prices and literature, 
Emers on _ Hatchery, Brooksville, Fila. 

~Chicks.- —Quality at low cost. Reds, Rocks: $11, 100; 
Minorcas, $12; Tancred Leghorns, heavy mixed, $10. 
Postpaid, Satilla Ferms, Waycross, Ga, 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
From vigorous, heavy laying stock. Our 
chicks are hatched right and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Write for delivered prices. 
CORDELE HATCHERY, Cordele, Ga. 


Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $7.95 hundred up. Catalog 
free Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


April Specials.—Hello, World record, Carter Family, 
Jimmy Rogers. 75¢ each; one free each hundred chicks, 
$10. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Anconas, Calloway Music 
Shop, Schlater, Miss. 




















FOSTER’S ou AL ITY CHICKS 
State Accredited Reds and Rocks, $13.00 
hundred. Hollywood White Leghorns from 
221 flock average, $15.00 hundred; $70.00 for 

five hundred; prepaid. 
These chicks are hatched from chalk white 
eggs, weighing 25 ounces or more per doz- 
en. Order direct. 
FOSTER’S W log LEGHORN FARM 
Member I. B. ¢ Paris, Tenn. 





Order 3 your May chicks now at reduced prices. $11.50 50 
hundred, prepaid. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns; electric- 
ally hatched, state accredited; none better. Hamil- 
ton’s 1] Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 


~ Pineview state certified chicks from heavy laying 
Tancred Leghorns and Barred Rocks. Ten week breed- 
ing cockerels. 3ig discount after May Ist on chicks 
and breeding stock. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 





LESTER’S LIVELY tates 
LIVE AND GROW 

Electrically hatched, by husky chicks, 

from purebred high producing flocks. 


Rocks, Reds, $15.00 hundred. 


White and Brown Leghorns, $13.00 hundred. 
100% live delivery. 
LESTER’S HATCHERY 

117 Broad Street Rome, Ga. 

Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds; Orpingtons and Wyan- 
dottes, $14 hundred; Leghorn and Anconas, $12 per 
hundred; Giants and Brahmas, $16 per hundred. At- 
lanta Hatchery, 1968 DeKalb Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Husky chicks, standard bred, production type. eared 
Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $ 
heavy mixed, $8.75; prepaid; live delivery. Oeark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


EVERY CHICK FROM STATE 

CERTIFIED FLOCKS 
The only certified “big breed” hatchery in 
Alabama. Every breeder has passed rigid 
state inspectors. S. C. Reds, Parks and 
Thompson Rocks, Fishel Wyandottes: $15, 
100; delivered. Marcy “certified” Giants: 
20, 100; delivered. 


RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY 
Atmore, Ala. 

















Sood pesngm, ay | “iy $4 hundred pounds. 





precleaned: fine for seed or roasting. A 








* stock Runner Peanuts; 
thousand pounds, $3.2 


$3.40 hundred pounds; 
ite S , $4.50 hundred pounds, 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only Te up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 





“Quality First’’ state accredited chicks from trap- 
nested stock at $12 per 100 up. Big discount on orders 
booked for May and June delivery. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed Catalog free. McKenzie Poultry Association, 
McKenzie, Ala. 








nite White Spanish Peanuts, 


Prolific or Tennessee Red 
Ben Cook’s Wilt Resistant cotton ‘seed, 
Write for a on Cane Seed, 





wetppcerwtlt | _Peas $3.35 bushel; 
,_ H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Sugar Crowders and Seed 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
If you are looking for quality give us a 
trial. All our chicks are hatched from our 
own flocks. Barred Rocks and Reds: $16 
per 100; $75 per 500; $140 per 1,000. White 
Leghorns: $15 per 100; $70 per 500; $130 per 
1,000. Delivered. 


PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 





Vom Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 





Delivered price on request. 


Quality baby chicks from South’s finest flocks, Rocks. 
Reds, Leghorns: $13, 100; postpaid. Order now, get 
perfect satisfaction. Glenwood Farms, Brooks, Ga. 








rs, $3.50 bushel; 





Vels et and Soybeans. 


Guaranteed to live chicks, 6%ec up. Big boned, 
husky stock. 3red on Missouri’s largest trapnest 
breeding farm; 200-329 egg pedigreeds. 12 varieties. 
State accredited. Catalog free. Booth Farms, Box 
25. Clinton. Mo. 





Selected pas ad saa Peas, 
F, 





ag or write for our special prices on Whip- 
Rng 9 quaneky wanted. 








. Fr ‘anklin ‘& ; Company, ‘Pennine. Ga 
eed Peas, Velvet Beans amd oes" 








BABY CHICKS—ALABAMA STATE AC- 
CREDITED, BLOOD TESTED 
We offer Rhode Island Reds and Barred 
Rocks for April shipment at $14 per hun- 
dred. Assorted heavies, $12. Prepaid. 
Prices reduced on all breeds after May 1. 
Write for new low price list. 
FLORENCE HATCHERY 
State Accredited No. 24 Florence, Ala. 





Buchanan’ ’s Dwarf Essex ‘ renee smaee crop 





suy Southern chicks from blood tested hens. Capa- 
city doubles so orders can be promptly filled. Rush 
your order. Reds, Rocks and certified Tancred Leg- 
horns, $15 prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. Madison 
County Hatchery, Huntsville, Ala. 





Woananiiais and Cantaloupes 
Extra , fine Parker County Tom Watson Watermelon 
seed, Write for prices on wholesale lots. 
A. 4 7, Weatherford, Texas. 





Big, healthy, liveable chicks from high producing, 
vigorous range flocks, hatched in the largest and best 
incubator in Alabama. Bred right, hatched right. 
Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns. 100% live delivery. Write 
for prices. .The Southland Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 





pure Stone Mountain Watermelon, Rocky 
antaloupe, hand eaves from choicest ee 





son, one “dollar Per pound; 





‘Miscellaneous Seeds 


George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Tarheel Black and Tokio 
” Corn and Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed. 
our ene betes, you buy. y 











“OLD HICKORY” BABY CHICKS 


From Free Range, Purebred, 
Inspected Stock 

23 50 100 500 
White Leghorns ..... $2.75 $5.00 $9.00 $43.50 
Barred Rocks, Reds.. 3.00 5.50 10.00 48.50 
White Wyandottes .. 3.50 6.50 12.00 58.50 
Mixed stock .......... 2.50 4.50 8.00 42.00 
Charges prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. 


JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville, Tenn. 





 Peciiee and Eggs 


est Quality Chicks.—Reds, 13; 
$11; delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed, ‘Elbert 
Hatchery, Elberton, Ga. 


Write for prices on our famous blood tested baby 


chicks. _Trail’s End 307 egg blood White Leghorns, 


Barred Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks; and these fa- 


mous chicks cost no more than ordinary chicks and we 
give free feed and brooders with them. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va, 


New Low Wholesale Chick Prices.—25 000 wew: 


Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 





BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 


PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 
High grade 300, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Brooder ab- 
solutely free with your order for 300, 500, or 1,000 
Certified Chicks from State Ame ‘Flocks—all 
28th year in kB, 


brooder, save money—chicks at lowest prices. 
at once for catalog. 


MILLER HATCHERIES 














White or Brown Leghorns 





. every chick selected. 


Woodlawn Hatcheries. 





Shelton, Letcher, Ala. 





— Black Giants 











Some of best porn Black aims | ae ‘Kentucky. 








and eggs reasonable. 
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Goats : 


Purebreds.—World’s best, heaviest milker$; “pedi- 
creed, registered. Pairs, trios, herds. Goldsborough’s 
Goitery, Mohnton, Pa. 





Dogs 
English Shepherd and Scotch Collie puppies; shipped 
c.o.d. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansa 


~ ‘Hunting Hounds Half Price. = plan. ssn UDP 
Catalogue. Kaskaskia, DD18, Herrick, Illino 








Miscellaneous 


Ice Boxes for the farm home, store and soft drinks. 
Save half the price. K. E. Stahl Mfg. Co., Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





Our perfected and tested compound Weevilex will 
certainly kill the boll weevil. Those interested will 
= — Russell Products Company, Alexander 
‘ity, Ala. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Italian Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. York Bee 
Company, Jesup, Ga. 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 








Boilers 


We not only manufacture 40% the best Boiler but 
‘we also manufacture the improved No Flue Boiler; can 
be furnished welded or riveted. Statom Boiler Works 
Co., Ine., Anniston, A Ala. 


Business Opportunities 


Try a more profitable business, not affected by glut- 
ted markets. Candies cost 14c to make, sell for 
Start in kitchen. Only business requiring almost no 
cash. We teach (by mail) what to make and how to 
sell. We furnish tools; free book explains. Capitol 
Candy School, Dept. A6017, Washington, D. 








Catalogs 


Buchanan’s new catalogue free. Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





Clothing 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Free sample of 
material. MacHenry Serge Co., 106 West Baltimore 
St.. Baltimore, Md. 


Farm Machinery 


Deering Separator, practically new. F. H. Allen, 
Newbern, Ala. 











Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 





Chicks from Densmore Leghorns—the big Leghorns, 
laying bigger eggs, with official records of 200 eggs 
y. Eye-opening prices. 
100% live delivery, just when chicks wanted. 
Densmore Poultry Farm, 2 





Plymouth Rocks 


Certified and accredited Barred Rock chicks, 
® liv 8 to 10° weeks pulls 





Rhode Island Reds 


Improve your flock with 














Sired by 47 pound tom. 





Copper-back Bronze 





improved Mammoth 














Reduced ro on our 
ree book with every order. 
Good news awaits you. , 











Twe or More vents 





White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, 
turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. y 
Ridgway Duck Hatchery, 

















Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
ae cholera immune panes pigs, Jersey cows. 





Poland.Chinas 


Registered Big Bone 
Joe R. Martin, Carrollton, Ga. 


kin to world’s champion; 








3 is. Guernsey males are 
ideal for building up your dairy herd. 





For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls and heifer calves 
from high producing dams, 





” Registered “Jersey bull calves from tested om and 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $1 
Fa Birmingham, Ala 





Grinding 


We grind razors, clippers and shears. All work 
guaranteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 





Honey 


New crop pure table Honey: six 5- pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans, $5.50; two 5-gallon cans, $9.95. 
Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, Ia. 


. ADVERTISERS GET RESULTS! 
in The Progressive Farmer. 
CHICKEN ADS— 
STOCK ADS— 
SEED ADS— 
PLANT ADS— 


Send your ad in and we will help you 
arrange and display copy for best results. 








Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Sample Enlargement, dime. Roll developed, 25¢ 
silver. Brown Studio, Warsaw, N. C. 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6¢. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bromberg’s, authorized Eastman agents, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, develop roll film free. Deluxe pictures, 
four to six cents each. 


Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder 40c. Overnight _ service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 





























‘Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-E 
Security Bank Building, V Washington, a ae 








Schools and Colleges 


let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at_once for @ 
steady goveremnens job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Syrup 
Pure Cane Syrup, 40c per gallon. Porto Rico, 35¢, 
barrels. W. H. Davis, 312 Montgomery St., Savannah, 
Georgia. ; 
New, delicious, sugar cane flavored; sample free. 
85 gallon barrel $18.50; cash with order. Cash Trad- 
ing Co.. Enterprise, Ala. 








Tobacco 


Tobacco.—Mellow chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; quality 
smoking, 10 pounds $1.50; prepaid. J. O. Tilley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in_ bulk; 
chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Free from poison; good mild red 
leaf juicy chewing, 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 10, "h. 75. 
Guaranteed. A. F. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 











Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 nds 
$1.40; 10 pounds’ $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 





Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality, Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. = 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, ' 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Classified Ads 


Tobacco 


Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
icked chewing $2.40; 10 pounds mellow smoking, 
1.60. You pay postage. Collier Tobarco Pool. Mar- 
tin, Tenn. 

Tobacco.— Guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds $i; 12, 
$2. Smoking: 10, $1.50; pipe free. 26 Twists $1.75. 
5® Cigars $1.75. Pay when received. Doran Farms, 
Murray, Ky. 














Wagons 


Get your wagon at cost and make money showing it. 
See Piedmont advertisement under Agents Wanted. 


Want to Buy 


Wanted.—<Australorps; January, 1930, hatched. Dr. 
. W. Patton, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Earn money gathering roots, herbs and plants of 
value; booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven, Conn. 

Agents.—Make 100% profit; Soaps, Toiletries, Ex- 
tracts, Spices, Home Supplies, etc. Morgan Supply 
Co., Dept. 212, St. Louis, Mo. oe in eS 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. 
Co. 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commission in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 











Concord 














Looks like 
Bestever 








Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 

ple. Write for free sample and terms to agents 

reellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
a ie 








Big profits; steady income; our line of Food Prod- 
ucts, Toilet Articles, Soaps No cash or experience 
needed. Sample case free, Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Agents.—Make a dollar an nox. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


A paying position open to representative of char- 
acter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income. Permanent. Write now for free book, 
“Getting Ahead.’’ Tanners Shoe Co., 2414 C § 
Boston, Mass 








Farmer agents wanted for new patented Speed Wagon. 
Cushioned axle. Will do everything regular farm 
wagon will, and besides, guarantee will pull easy behind 
automobile and stand up 30 miles per hour. Bullt 
and guaranteed by strongest wagon factory in South 
Also Piedmont and Hickory Wagons. Write The Pied- 
mont Company, 2013 Tenth Ave., Hickory, N. C., or 
2329 ist Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 





| UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN | | 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


C. S. Colley Has Perfected a Bal- 
anced Cropping System 


YVERYBODY is filled with the no- 
tion that there is something wrong 
with our agricultural problem, and I hear 
many give their ideas for relief. We all 
know that the large farmers have suf- 
fered most. The chief cause of this is 
the lack of a balanced cropping system. 
While many are giving up, some few are 
determined to find some solution of the 
problem. 





Among those whom I have met, I have 
not found anyone who is getting down to 
the business better than C. S. Colley of 
Grantville, Ga. He owns several thou- 
sand acres of land, and he has found it 
very difficult, as hundreds of others have, 
to get his tenants to pay out. Whenever 
a tenant fails to pay out his year’s ex- 
penses, the landlord loses money. 


Mr. Colley rightly came to the con- 
clusion that our system was wrong, so 
he has formulated this plan and says no 
white or Negro man can work his land 
who will not agree to carry out his sys- 
tem to the letter. His cropping system 
is this: Eight acres in cotton, 15 acres 
in corn, and 10 acres in Otootan soy- 
beans, to the plow. It is all right to 
plant the beans in the corn. This is a 
well balanced system and will produce 
food enough for the family and the live- 
stock. 


Our farmers plant too much cotton to 
the plow and it is high time to cut the 
acreage down. Planting less cotton will 
enable the tenant to not only cultivate 
it better, but help him very much in con- 
trolling the boll weevil. The corn will 
cut down materially the demand for cash 
and then the Otootan beans will give a 
far greater net cash return than the same 
acreage in cotton. Thousands of our 
Southern farmers should adopt Mr. Col- 
ley’s system. 





you’re paying 


for fences why not own them 





Balance your Crops and 
Increase your Bank Balance 


Good fence—Dixisteel—well placed on your farm will enable you to 
raise enough livestock, garden truck and small crops to meet every need 
of your family. Then the money from your main crop remains in the 
bank, ready to serve in far more profitable ways. Be sure the fence you 
use is Dixisteel fence—made in the South for use in the South. The 
Dixisteel process of galvanizing gives maximum rust resistance and makes 


extra long life an outstanding characteristic of Dixisteel Fence. 


Wavy 


tension curves at six inch intervals on the line wires and four complete 
wraps at each hinge joint insure a taut, new looking fence long after 
ordinary wire would have to be replaced. There’s a Dixisteel dealer near 
you. His store is headquarters for farm, lawn and poultry fence, gates, 
steel fence posts, barbed and smooth wire, nails and staples. You can 
save money by figuring with him on all fence needs for your farm. 


May We Send You This FREE Book? 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. A 


“How Successful Farmers Farm with Fences” inter- 


ests me. Send my copy. 


Balanced farming means bigger 





eo 


ank Balances 








” The Progressive Farn 


Sam Johnson’s Farm Lesson 
What Bacteria Are and What They Do 


~ HAT is bacteria?” said Sam 

Johnson as he noisily entered the 
office without his usual hearty and cor- 
dial “howdy-do.” Sam seemed to be 
serious-minded. 

“Your question should be what are 
bacteria—bacteria is the plural of bac- 
terium. One bacterium means one of 
one kind of bacteria. Bacteria refers to 


this large family of plants—” 
I 


“Then bacteria are not bugs?” Sam 
inquired thoughtfully. 
“No; bacteria’ are neither insects, 


bugs, nor crustaceans, but a low order 
of plants that multiply faster than any 
other class of living things. Bacteria are 
so small that they must be counted with 
the aid of a high-power microscope.” 

“Umph!” grunted Sam. “Things that 
small can’t do much harm, can they?” 

“They make milk sour and food spoil 
or rot, and they are capable of doing 
great harm or great good. Many dis- 
eases of plants and of animals are caused 
by bacteria. There are good bacteria 
and bad bacteria—beneficial and harm- 
ful. The life of a farmer is a constant 
fight against weeds, insects, and germs.” 

“Do bacteria have germs?” 

“Yes, but their germs are called 
bacilli, fungus germs are called spores, 
plant germs are called seed, and eggs are 
germs from which insects, birds, and 
reptiles spring.” 

“The reason I asked you what is— 
what are—bacteria is this: Cal Simpson 
and I had an argument this morning. 
He said bacteria were injurious to milk 
and I said they were beneficial. Which 
was wrong?” 

“Both were wrong and both were 
right. Warm milk acts like a sponge 
for taking up bacteria. If its tempera- 
ture is high and if everything that 
touches it is not clean, then many ob- 
jectionable and harmful bacteria will be 
carried by milk. On the other hand, 
other kinds of bacteria are necessary in 
making butter, curd, cheese, etc. Good 
bacteria cause milk to ‘turn,’ bad bac- 
teria cause it to spoil.” 


“Is that why pasteurized milk keeps 
so well?” 

“Exactly. The “heating of the milk 
kills the harmful bacteria. When Mrs. 
Johnson preserves fruit, vegetables, and 
meats, or puts food down in brine or 
eggs in waterglass, these things keep 
for the reason that germs that produce 
decay or make these products rot are 
killed or kept from germinating. When 
you pile and moisten manure in making 
compost for your hotbed it is the mil- 
lions of bacteria in the compost living 
upon the manure that produce the heat 
in the hotbed. The glass or canvas holds 
the heat in. When the compost is 
packed and has but little air in it, the 
bacteria work slowly and thus keep up 
a high temperature for a long time. 


“An African bird utilizes heat made 
by bacteria for the purpose of incuba- 
tion. The hens lay eggs in a pile of 
leaves that they scratch together and the 
fermentation induced by the bacteria 
generates a slow heat that hatches the 
eggs while the hen goes about other do- 
mestic tasks.” 


“Smart -hens!” said Sam with a 
chuckle. 

“I read in The Progressive Farmer,” 
Sam continued, “that bacteria had a lot 
to do in making land rich.” 

“Yes, a lot. Bacteria and organic 
matter, working together, are nature’s 
fertilizers. They set up a chemical lab- 
oratory and manufacture plant. food, 
make the soil mellow, and vastly in- 
crease its capacity for water.” 


“And that’s why fertilizer pays more 
profit when there’s a lot of vegetable 
matter in. the soil, is it?” 

“Yes, we get better returns for our 
money invested in commercial fertilizer 
applied to a soil with humus-making 
materials in it.” 

“Bacteria make the stubble, trash, and 
stuff rot, when we plow it under, do 
they ?” 

“It makes the organic matter pass 
through the change that we call rot- 
ting. It is disintegration, more than rot- 
ting, or as someone has said, ‘bacterial 
decomposition.’ When green manure 
crops are plowed down, carbon dioxide 
and ammonia, both gases, are formed, 
The dioxide escapes into the air, where 
it enters the leaves of growing plants, 
but the ammonia is absorbed by the soil. 
Then the ammonia changes to a nitrite 
first and then to a nitrate. Bacteria 
manufacture more nitrates from green 
manures that have the highest percent- 
age of nitrogen in them. This is the rea- 
son for recommending the growing of 
leguminous crops in preference to non- 
leguminous ones—they have’ more nitro- 
gen for the bacteria to work with, and 
in addition have a lot of new nitrogen 
that is taken from the air.” 





VOICE OF THE FARM 


Now You Tell One! 


ANY autos, ranging from the dash- 

ing Lincoln to the sporty Ford, have 
stuck on wet roads in the vicinity of 
Sandersville, Georgia, but never before 
in the history of this section of Georgia 
have chickens been unable to walk through 
mud or fly over a fence. This was one 
time the chickens’ wings were useless to 
them. They flapped their wings, cackled, 
and crowed but their feet were held firm- 
ly in soft earth. 

This unusual incident was related by 
Mrs. Harper Tucker, who lives at Pine- 
view Farm, located 12 miles from Sand- 
ersville, Georgia. The frequent down- 
pours had caused Mrs. Tucker to take 
special care of her poultry in order that 
they might not drown, but she did not 
consider the danger of the thing that 
actually happened. Her attention was 
called to the distress signals of the fowls 
by friends visiting the Tuckers. 








“What has happened to. your chick- 
ens?” asked Mrs. W. R. Lang, of Sand- 
ersville. ‘Hear those noises and look for 
yourself!” Whereupon Mrs. Tucker dis- 
covered that her Plymouth Rocks were 
“stuck in the mud.” Calling to the hired 
man, she bade him “lend a helping -hand” 
to the troubled. The Negro himself reach- 
ed the scene only with difficulty, as he 
sank deeper in the earth at each step. By 
main force he relieved the situation by 
disengaging their feet from the mud. 


“T thought the poultry yard was firm 
ground,” said Mrs. Tucker, “but the 
heavy rains have worked up the soil.” 


It seems advisable that, since the Geor- 
gia climate is trying to imitate that of 
the South Sea Isles, the chickens be fit- 
ted with non-skid shoes and that jacks, 
similar. to those for automobiles, be at 
tached to their wings for convenience m 
getting out of mud. M. H. T. 

Washington County, Ga. 


| “LIGHT” BUSHELS | 


HE two lightest products with legal 

weights for a bushel are probably 
sage and washed hair. Tennessee law 
gives the weight of sage as four po 








to the bushel while Kansas and Minne; 


sota have selected the same weight 
washed hair as a legal bushel. #8 
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April 19, 1930 


_PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








34 TESTED. 


AYRSHIRES 
April 24, 1930 


1:00 P.M. 
PINEHURST, N. C. 


Freshened Aug. 1929—Feb. 1930 
Official tests here show: 


4 per 





10 cows over 50 pounds, 
cent, daily. 

11 cows over 40 pounds, 4 per 
cent, daily. 

1 mature cow under that 
amount. 

12 first-calf heifers, milking 20 
to 35 pounds daily under ad- 
verse conditions. 





These cattle had a long, hard jour- 
ney, 24 head being bought in New 
Hampshire and Canada for our 1929-30 
business after 4 weeks’ inspection cov- 
ering 8 or 10 states and Canada. Bal- 
ance, our breeding, but kept in moun- 
tain pastures heretofore. Next tests 
should show 22 cows, 10,000 to 13,000 
poun?s; 12 cows, 8,000 pounds at least; 
all 4% milk. 


Individual records (official) since 
last freshenings to April 23 given at 
sale. 


All acclimated, negative to abortion 
Bang test, free. 


Send for Catalog 


Pinehurst Farms 
PINEHURST, N. C. 


| LEONARD TUFTS, Owner. 
J. S. DUNLOP, Manager. 























HEREFORD 
BULLS 


end heifers for sale. Also 

ten supply Registered cattle 

f other breeds, and high 

grade stock cattle at farm- 
* prices. 

H. C. TAYLOR 
Roanoke, Mo. 
Shipping Station, Armstrong, 
Missouri. 


KENTUCKY MAMMOTH 
SACKS 


Most mules are getting very old. Thou- 
sands of young ones going for export. 





Mules will be very high before they 
can be raised. Most of our jacks are 
from Dr. McCord, Dr. Hartman, and 


Ben Franklin, 
—_ 


far 
THE COOK FARMS, Lexington, Ky. 
Box T-t1 Phone, Ashland 47 


__PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


the greatest jacks of the 
Write for folder or visit our 








——L—— eee 


Harris Production Bred Chicks 
are the Money Makers. White Leghorn, 
Rhode I. Red, Barred Rock. Contest 
Records up to 312 Eggs. Valuable Book- 
let ‘“‘BABY CHICKS” and Prices Free. 
Blood-Tested PP meen Chicks 
Breeding Bir 

Harris fatehories, Box F, Petham, Ga. 


How to Keep Turkeys 
From Dying hy mm 4 


Book 
Over 30,000 Turkey Raisers have 
found that Ray-zem helps take the bad 
luck out of turkey raising. Use it in 
the feed or drinking water, 4 teaspoon- 
ful daily for each 10 Turkeys. Trial 
size $1.00; pint $2. 50; 4 Gal. $7.50. C. 
O.D. if you_ wish. oney back if 
are not satisfied. Booklet Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO.., 994 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Catch Fish? 


Eels. Mink, Muskrats wit i 

our folding palvensned STEEL WIRE TRA Write for 
our FREE TR OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 
of our onan Tach Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
Dept. £-2, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


PUREBRED POULTRY 





and 

























WALTON SUPPLY CO., 








Oe 


WHITE Steed by pedlgves’ maton stearas to 950 eges. 
LEGHORNS New low prices. Quick shipment. Guar- 
mene anteed to outlay others or part of your 
one refunded. Big type White Leghorns that lay big 
fea} © egcs. Hatching eggs, 8 week old pullets. Hens and 
rove, male price after May lst. Shipped C.O.D. on ap- 
She Write for free catalog and special price bulletin. 

ge Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Read Our Classified Ads 











TREND OF THE MARKETS | 








HE following represent average prices 


at designated markets except peanuts 
which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Week Year 

Chicago:— ago ago 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled 

Din GithidedicndesseWacguekGetetad $0.05% $0.07 
Potatoes, Northern Rd. Whites, 

iy.’ cuuius ait eRe knaaeheaena we 85 67% 
BEOGS, AVOTERS, CWE. occcccdesscns 10.30 11.20 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....11.52 12.63 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. ...... .23% 7.25% 
oe onic wah chide .34 
Ss GOR, Uc cvinnccecasses 37% 44 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. .. 1.153% 1.34% 
Case, te. 8 abtmed, Be. .ccs cess 85 $.8834 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .......... 451% 50% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton......... 18.50 21.50 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, Ib. ..... 1665 2070 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp. Rose, No. 1, 

BND: Boo tees Sewell ek Cees 7.50 6.50 
Apples, York Imperial, bbl. 7.00 


tFresh firsts. YNo. 3 


| THREE TIMELY POULTRY 
HINTS 








A* THIS season when egg prices 
decline, poultry raisers withhold 
laying mash from the layers, presum- 
ably in order to economize. This 


practice is wrong and costly. If records 
are kept of feed cost, returns from eggs, 
etc., it will be noted that the average 
poultryman makes more money when egg 
prices are low. The for this is 
that production is so much heavier than 
during the season when prices are high. 

It is 


reason 


true that mash costs more than 


scratch feed, owing to the fact that it 








contains animal proteins which are the 
most expensive ingredients in the mashes. 
However, the mashes produce the eggs 
and should be fed throughout the year. 
Every effort should be made to hold pro- 
duction at a maximum throughout the 
season. cost be reduced by 
giving fowls free range on good pastures. 

There is no economy in taking mash 
away from chickens when egg prices are 
low. 

Grit for Poultry—Good grit should 
be available to all ages of chickens at all 
times. Oyster shell furnishes lime and 
should be available but does not make a 
satisfactory grit because it is soft and 
soluble. A hard non-soluble rock makes 
the best grit. 

Most soil does not contain a supply 
of satisfactory grit. This is especially 
true when birds have ranged on soil for 
some time. Sandy soil, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, does not contain much satis- 
factory grit. Most of the sand grit is 
small, round, and soft. Some gravel soils 
contain defferent sizes of angular hard 
grit and will furnish an abundant sup- 
ply. If there is any doubt as to the sup- 
ply of grit, obtain a supply from your 
feed dealer. The cost per year per bird 
is almost negligible. There are three 
sizes of commercial grit—small for baby 


Feed may 


chicks; medium for growing stock, and 
large for matured fowls. 
Late Broilers—Late broilers are 


seldom profitable unless you have un- 
usual success or a special market. With 
cheap eggs at present, however, many 
could be hatched to relieve the market 
of surplus eggs. Broilers as a sideline 
will be profitable. Prices this year will 
continue below the levels of last season 
and plunging with broilers is discour- 
aged. While egg prices are low, fryer 
prices are below the level of last year, and 
hen prices are fairly strong, it will prove 
profitable to save every really good pul- 
let and cull the hens a little closer than 
usual. 

Do not depend upon the late hatched 
pullets for next winter’s layers. Even 
if fryer prices are not as high as desired, 
it will pay to keep the early pullets and 
dispose of the later ones. 


j. Bi _— 


— ete 


_ DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 














AT AUCTION 


CHOICELY BRED AND 
65 — PRODUCING JERSEYS 05 


J. E. MASSEY & SON, - - ALEXANDRIA, ALA. 


Monday, May 5th, 1930 


HEIFERS—MATURE COWS—BULLS 


This is a breeder’s sale, in which every animal on the farm will be 
sold, regardless of price. It is to your interest to attend this sale, for 
the cattle offered are of the best breeding and they are producers, 


FOR CATALOG WRITE 
Jim McCord, Ralph Wallace, BOB BELL, Sales Manager, 


Auctioneers. Route 7, Birmingham, Ala. 


PATRONIZE OUR BABY CHICK ADVERTISERS 





































BABY CHICKS 


Value proved by 35 years of intensive selection and breeding for high pro- 
duction and breed standards. Every chick in the 18 Standard Breeds is a 
potential prize winner and profit producer, Ciardy chicks must pay--breed- 
ing counts and experience proves it. ~peiiia 
“Clardy Showed Me the Way to Win” 

‘I never had chickens that did so well as those I got from 
you. I connect praise them high! enon. This is the first 
year i ev money on chickens. 

rs, Jesse Schrock, New Paris, Indiana 

Clardy puts hundreds of poultry relesre on the high 
road to success every ie ar with his wonderfully pro- < 
ductive Sterling Quality Baby Chicks, Clardy not 
only knows how to make money in poultry, but he’ gives all his “‘secrets”’ of success to 
his customers in his Poultry Book, sent FREE on request. Write for it today! 


.] A Breeder's STERLING) 
CLARDY’S HATCHERY ("fics") Box 33, Ethel, Mo. | tat raraatiiy 


am reKtF-S Ue mee KS 


CHICKS C.0.D. GET THEM BEFORE YOU PAY 





















































See these attractive prices on return | Per 25 50 100 500 1000 
pag, ie le hy Bg E Rox, Reds and Wh, Rox. $3.75 $7.00 $12 $57 $110 
laying varieties by the South’s old po 2s Orps., Wyan. aoe a-ae 7 60 i 
est and largest producer of good | I ersey Giants ..... “° 5 > e-s . oF : 
chicks. Nearly every flock bloodtest- | Br. and Wh. Leghorns.. 3.50 6.50 12 55 110 
el and state inspected. Now's the | Assorted for broilers... 3.00 5.50 10 48 95 















time to refill your brooders. Attractive and helpful catalog free. Book, ‘‘Baby Chick 
rooding’’ accompanies each order. Wire if you're in a hurry. 
NORMAN POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY (FOR 16 YEARS), KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





REAL QUALITY CHICKS 


10,000 ready each Monday and Thursday. Order direct from this ad for 
quick shipment. 


100% Live Delivery, Prepaid 25 50 100 400 
OE EER ae Pe ee $3.25 $6.00 $11.00 $42.00 
Barred, Buff and White Rocks ......................45 3.75 7.00 13.00 50.00 
gO —=) Ae eee rer 3.75 7.00 13.00 50.00 
Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes he-aeeashss 4.00 7.50 14.00 54.00 
GAR erreaarnts eae ere 00 00 


ed 3. 5.50 10.00 38. 
CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, BOX P, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


SUPER QUALITY CHICKS AT REDUCED 
PRICES! Just the kind you want right when you want them. Parcel 





Post Prepaid. 100% alive delivery guaranteed. Order di- 

rect from this ad or write for FREE catalog and complete eeee list. 
25 5 00 |, 

Barred and White Rocks, 8S. C. R. I. Reds.............. $3.85 $7.15 $1 200 $57.50 $112.50 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas. 4.20 7.65 13.00 60.00 115.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons............ C55 Bue TBD fkcke teehee 
COS TE IIE a occ babys sane stee et ben seers dnear S.25 Oe Pee sccae santen 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns and Anconas.......... aoe 6.65 ines ry 00 110. 4 
Fe” — Bere Sake ah dean becdb kee 3. Of 5.50 50 97.5 
THE PALMER HATCHERY, * SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 











BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
p sae places wrdee— 
chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 
when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 














TKS COD mma 


Ww ntee 100% live Bend te aie Big, Strong CHICKS 

in first class condition. Bred to $2 

yearly Lay from eggs. From 

flocks. EE with our para Le practical, 10-lesson 

poultry pat Rb for catalog now—no ligation. 

Order from ad at these low prices to gave time: 
Grade A Chix Grade AA Chix 




























Our @ralog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 84. Rocks, ‘. C. &R. C. Reds. siz. 60 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. | wh. Rocks, Wh Wyeniln, Bi. Orps., 
Accredited stock; big money makers. Write OF sy as ~ laseshane SS a ye $9.80 
ns, Hea ’ 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. Ligh Mixed and i Lett i ere a: 
pa yibey ¢° he ag Ca cm fer- 8 | setion allowed 
Liv H Ith on express chipments only. Ask band ote dg Nek 
100% bye" Seeds | |SRIFFITH'S HATCHERY = BOX 181 FULTON. MO. 
CHICKS 


Get more for your chickens and 
eggs by raising only pure bred 
Blue Ribbon Chicks. Each chick 
healthy, carefully selected. Write 


REDUCED PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHIC 

from 200 egg cockerels. 
\ivery, prepaid. 


Blood Tested. 100% live de« 
PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 




















for prices and information today. log Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bre@ 
7/_ BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, Atlanta, Georgia HY $13-00 
13.00 
w. & "Barred Rocks 9.00 15.00 
8.C. Red 15.00 
RIVERSIDE CHICKS |i: 3 
ey tons ...... 9.00 15.00 
Ligne rahmas ...... 13.00 19.00 


RICES REDUCED 
RIV ERSIDE CHICKS, famous 
throughout the South for past 
13 years, now better than ever. 
All popular breeds and strains, 
Illustrated catalog and new re- 
vised price list FREE. River- 
side Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 
R.F.D. 4B, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Per 19: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box i0i BRENHAM, TEX, 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


from America’s best blood lines with size, 
type and laying qualities unsurpassed. 
Thousands of strong, vigorous, purebred 
chicks ready for shipment every week. 
Illustrated catalog free! 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co. 
Box 18 Ensley, 











SG US Pet OFE. 





Tancred or Barron Leghorns, Parks Rocks, Fishel White 
Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyandottes, Byers Orping- 

















tons: eye-opening 48-page catalog free. 
QORUMM EGG FARMS HATTIESBURG, MISS 






































$ FINE 


AS MONEY 


CAN BUILD OR BUY 























F you will compare today’s motor cars, 

you will find the Nash ”400” a car of out- 
standing quality. @ The materials used in 
Nash manufacture are as fine as money 
can buy. @ The standards of craftsman- 
ship in the five great factories where Nash 
cars are built are accurate and exacting. 
@ And Nash engineering has built into 
the Nash “400” some very important 
motor car improvements which bring new 


ease of riding and driving—new conven- 











ience—new power—and, above all—longer 
life and dependability. q See the “400” 
before you buy and notice its many superi- 
orities: ¢ Twin lgnition—Centralized chassis 
lubrication — Built-in, automatic radiator 
shutters—World’s easiest steering—7 and 
9 bearing crankshafts—Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers—Permanently lubricated 
springs encased in steel spring covers in the 
Twin-Ignition 6 and 8—Duplate non-shat- 


terable plate glass in the Twin-Ignition 8. 


(1828) 


OL RAL ALL LLL CLLLOUL RELL, 


Leen. 7.11: wlee) 


AOLDEI TOL EEDELE! TPE PUPPPLEDIELLSDELTUADELEDLELIDULTID EOE PEL OE DEEDS 


VAAL LADLE 


EEE EL A 


AAUIILELILCDETADSILELSUDUUAIESDODIIIIEIIS IDLE EDOLEL POMEUDELD BDA bbE Eh e076. 


dddessdddbssddmddddddaeuuc&déaa 


TWIN-IGNITION EIGHT... TWIN- “IGNITION SIX...SINGLE Six 





| Bad Man's Gulch. 








SCIENTIFICALLY STATED 
Olive—“Why can’t lightning strike the frong 
end of a street car?” 
Oiled—“Because the motorman’s a non 
conductor.” 


ESCAPED THE EXPLOSION 


“Hear they got a new dentist here,” res 
marked Pete the cowpuncher, on a visit tg 
“How do you get along 
with him?” : 
“Well,” drawled Matt, the miner, “he turned 
the air drill into me, but I escaped before the 
fool could tamp in the dynamite.” ; 


AMBI OR DEXTROUS? 


A soldier lost his left arm in the war, 
so his right arm was left. His left arm wa 
not! left since it was cut off and his left a 
was right. If he had lost his right arm ig 
stead of his left, his left arm would have bees 
left instead of his right, but that’s not righ 
for his right arm was left and not his eft 
Leatherneck. 


TRANSLATION. 


It was their first day in a military can 
and the two colored recruits were sitting 
the kitchen more or less industriously 
moving the skins from potatoes. 

“Huccum,” demanded the first, “huccug 
dat orficer keeps callin’ us K, P.—K. P.?” 

“Hesh yo’ mouf, iggorance,” advised 
second. “Dat am de abbreviation fo’ ‘Keep 


>9 


peelin’—keep peelin’. 
SAFETY FIRST 

A dapper young squirt came fussing in ) 
the drug store and demanded a good deaf 
of attention for some trivial purchase. ¢ 
lumbering old druggist stood for his impert 
nence good-naturedly. -Finally the customef 
said: “And get me some insect powde 
that’ll work, mind you.” 

The druggist appeared to meditate, looke 
ing the young man over. “ ’Fraid I can’t se 
that to you, sir. I don’t want to get inte 
trouble.” : 

“Trouble?” shrilled the young man; 
do you mean, trouble?” 

“Been an awful lot of suicides lately,” wi 
the reply. 


AS A LAWYER WOULD SAY IT 
“If I were to give you an orange,” sa 
Judge Foote, of Topeka. “I would simplj 
say, ‘I give you the orange.’ But shot 
the transaction be entrusted to a lawyer 
put into writing he would adopt this form 
“IT hereby give, grant and convey to 
all my interest, right, title and adv antell 
of and in said orange, together with its rim 
skin, juice and pits; and all rights and 
vantage therein, with full power to bit 
suck, or otherwise eat the same, or give away 


wo 


| with or without the rind, skin, juice, pw 


or pits; anything hereinbefore or in ; 
other deed or deeds, instrument of any natt 

or kind whatsoever to the contrary notwith® 
standing.” 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J.P. ALLEY Copyright. 1980, by 


Bell Syndicate, Ine, — 





I WOULDN’ WANT NO 
NEW AuTo 3 I LAKS 


SumPN I hfe yer 











WHY NOT LET US 
Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Covers the South 











Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in @ Progressive Farmer,’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 


- Sper 














(ULLMM Las ten SELLING CUM. 
a 


WATCHES, LAMPS, SES DISHES, KNIVES, 
FORKS and SPOONS, - DOLLS and other 
presents given for Selling my Chewing Gum and Candy Mints 
at 5c a pack. Easy, pleasant work. Write today for agents’ 
assortment and catalog of presents. I TRUST YOU. 

Milton Gordon, Sta. V., Cincinnati, 0., Dept. 104 





.S.GOVT. JOB 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
Positions, paying $125-3250 month, can 
have this FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, Me, 


Antiseptic Japanese Ot 

es all stiffness out of 

@ching joints and muscles 
QUICK. It generates a 
Dleasant heat that drives out 
the pain. Won't apes like od 
type liniments. Years Suc- 
cess. At Druggists. ‘Quick tee! With 


UAPANESE Tie 








=, Bargain SALE! 


GOL IDeold effect case guaranteed 
25 years Accuracy guaranteed 
by 100 year old Million Dollar 
actory. Richly engraved, 
Locomotive crown. times 
\ keeperdial, railroad back, 
Why pay $10 or $15 for 
your next watch? Order 
AY now during 
me Bargain $372 
hee Sale. Only 
t d postage 
/ Send | NO Money 
Send postal and pay when 
your watch arrives 
Wear 10 
days at our expense. Mon« 
ey back if not delighted. 
BRADLEY. H-319 NEWTON, MASS. 





ITCHING SCALP 
DANDRUFF 


frequently lead to serious 
hair loss. Check them as thou- 
sands of men and women have 
-.. with the GLOVER System 
of care in the home, the scien- 
tific treatment proved success- 
ful by fifty years’ success. At 
drug and department stores, 
Apply 
GLOVER’S Mange Medicine 
Shampoo with 


GLOVER’S Medicated Soap 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE — 

Ole Tom soun’ brave, stompin’ rom 
talkin’ bout he ain’ skeered o’ no-bog 
but dat nigguh ain’ got courage—he's # 
got ig’nance! 4 





